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PRE-VOCATIONAL  WORK  IN  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Dorothy  F.  Halfacre 


The  craftwork  of  the  elementary  child, 
handicapped  by  blindness,  should  be 
educational,  not  purely  vocational,  in  na¬ 
ture.  It  should  train  muscles  toward  co¬ 
ordination  and  help  to  establish  confidence 
and  self-respect  within  the  child.  Each  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  handicapped, 
whether  it  be  academic,  musical,  or  a 
manual  craft,  should  train  toward  the 
same  goal  as  that  set  for  the  normal  child. 
In  the  Classes  for  the  Blind  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Schools,  the  handwork  is 
comparable,  in  most  instances,  to  the  work 
of  the  seeing  pupil.  Though  suggestions  and 
help  may  be  given  by  the  instructor,  it  is 
thought  better  to  make  substitutions  for 
more  difficult  tasks  in  order  that  the  child 
may  complete  his  work  as  nearly  unaided 
as  possible.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
explain  a  few  of  the  crafts  successfully 
accomplished  and  the  deviations  in  method 
found  necessary  in  teaching  them  to  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  craft  me¬ 
diums  used  is  clay.  This  is  a  craft  that 
may  be  executed  with  a  minimum  amount 


of  assistance  from  the  instructor.  It  is  an 
excellent  craft  for  beginners,  though  it  has 
the  added  advantage  of  being  interesting 
to  children  of  all  ages.  They  experience  no 
difficulty  in  mixing  the  material  from  the 
dry  to  the  plastic  state;  in  fact,  this  is 
usually  a  much  coveted  task. 

There  are  several  different  processes  in 
modeling.  The  most  common  is  that  of 
forming  coils  and  building  them  up  on  a 
base,  each  coil  being  well  worked  into  the 
preceding  one.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
child  to  work  very  patiently  in  order  that 
no  cracks  be  left  to  ruin  the  article  in 
firing. 

A  second  process  is  especially  fine  for 
making  tiles  or  the  square-angled  modern¬ 
istic  ware.  Patterns  may  be  cut  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  These  are  placed  on  the  clay  which 
has  been  rolled  out  like  pastry.  If  a  table 
knife  is  used  for  the  cufting,  danger  is 
eliminated.  These  pieces  are  cemented  to¬ 
gether  with  “slip,”  a  clay  mixed  to  glue¬ 
like  consistency. 

Again,  a  potter’s  wheel  may  be  used.  The 
clay  is  thrown  into  the  center  of  the  w’heel 
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and  the  speed  regulated  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  child.  If  a  hollow  vessel  is 
desired,  the  clay  is  shaped  into  a  cone  and 
then  pressed  down  from  the  apex  with  the 
thumbs.  Gradually  the  mass  will  take  shape. 
The  young  workman  sometimes  acquires  no 
small  amount  of  skill. 

A  fourth  method  of  modeling  is  in  the 
use  of  molds.  These  are  made  by  shaping 
an  object  of  solid  clay.  That  is,  if  a  vase 
is  to  be  made,  no  hollow  is  left.  A  frame¬ 
work  of  boards  is  placed  around  it,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  two  inches  on  all  sides. 
This  is  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris.  When 
dry  the  clay  will  crack  away  and  a  mold 
be  left  that  may  be  used  indefinitely.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  instructor,  though  a 
capable  child  could  do  it.  When  the  mold 
is  ready  for  use,  a  crock  of  clay  should  be 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 
This  must  be  strained  through  a  very  fine 
mesh  or  cloth.  The  cavity  of  the  mold  is 
filled  entirely  with  this  thin  slip.  It  is 
allowed  to  stand  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
then  the  clay  that  has  not  adhered  to  the 
plaster  sides  of  the  mold  is  poured  off. 
This  leaves  a  perfect  dish  or  vase  clinging 
to  the  inside.  When  nearly  dry  this  will 
crack  away.  In  drying  it  reaches  a  “leath¬ 
ery”  state  and  should  be  smoothed  with  a 
slightly  damp  sponge  or  piece  of  cotton. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for  the 
kiln.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  of  wares 
can  be  made  by  this  method  of  casting. 
Children  as  young  as  ten  years  can  follow 
these  processes  with  little  difficulty. 

Clay-modeling  is  an  excellent  muscle  and 
finger  trainer  and  is  especially  good  for  the 
child  with  co-ordinative  deficiencies.  There 
is  some  possibility  of  widening  the  child’s 
conception  of  the  form  of  large  objects  if 
he  is  assisted  in  eonstructing  them  in  mini¬ 
ature.  It  is  better  to  use  such  work  only 
for  its  immediate  educational  value  since 
the  result  is  often  somewhat  grotesque  and 
unnatural. 


No  matter  what  the  age,  a  boy  is  happy 
when  given  nails,  hammer,  and  saw.  A  class 
of  small  boys,  averaging  in  age  from  five 
to  eight  years,  had  seemed  particularly 
helpless,  but  they  turned  into  enthusiastic 
carpenters  when  given  some  old  boxes  to 
tear  apart  and  reshape  into  a  wheelbarrow. 
A  ruler  notched  at  inch  and  half -inch  in¬ 
tervals  was  used  for  measuring.  The  saw¬ 
ing  and  hammering  were  done  without  cas¬ 
ualty.  In  order  that  each  might  learn  the 
different  types  of  tools,  they  were  often  in¬ 
terchanged.  For  several  reasons,  it  is  well 
with  little  children  to  use  salvaged  boxes. 
A  mistake  with  a  saw  and  hammer  will  not 
mean  a  calamity.  The  work  of  tearing  apart, 
pulling  nails,  and  planning  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  available  is  a  valuable  experience. 
To  achieve  an  end  they  themselves  have 
planned  is  desirable  since  they  must  pass 
through  situations  similar  to  those  met  in 
more  adult  life.  Many  articles  may  be  made 
of  otherwise  useless  wood.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned  dollhouses,  furniture, 
birdhouses,  and  boats. 

In  painting  the  finished  article,  the  blind 
child  must  learn  to  work  slowly,  using  the 
flat  of  the  brush  and  wiping  it  on  the  side 
of  the  can  before  each  stroke.  By  beginning 
to  paint  from  the  bottom  of  the  object, 
he  has  a  dry  place  to  hold  until  the  last. 
He  has  also  a  good  idea  of  the  surface  to 
be  covered,  and  the  paint  wdll  not  drip  on 
his  fingers.  If  these  directions  be  followed, 
he  soon  learns  to  paint  wnthout  smearing 
himself  any  more  than  would  be  expected 
of  any  small  child.  He  also  learns  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  got  very  little 
on  his  hands  and  none  on  his  clothes. 

Cardboard  boxes  may  be  utilized  in 
much  the  same  manner.  They  now  are 
found  in  so  many  interesting  shapes  and 
sizes  that  many  things  attractive  to  a  child 
may  be  made.  Shoe  boxes  make  excellent 
cars  for  trains,  with  the  round  cereal  boxes 
for  tank  cars  and  engine  boilers.  Button- 
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A  Child  of  Ten  Using  a  Four-harness  Loom 


mold  wheels,  attached  with  paper-fasteners, 
turn  quite  realistically.  Such  a  toy  a  child 
makes  for  himself  is  always  prized  above 
all  others.  Little  girls  may  make  cradles, 
doll  beds,  furniture  for  the  dollhouse, 
work-boxes,  and  innumerable  other  articles. 
If  these  are  shellacked  both  before  and  after 
painting,  added  strength  will  be  given. 
Calcimine  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  paint¬ 
ing  cardboard.  It  comes  in  good  colors,  is 
economical,  and  has  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  soluble  in  water. 

Basketry  is  easily  mastered  by  blind 
children.  Though  interesting  articles  may 
be  made,  it  is  not  a  favorite  craft  with 
them.  Triple  weave  is  quite  simple  if  the 
left  hand  is  slipped  along  each  time  with 
the  weaving,  keeping  the  location  of  the 
right-hand  weaver.  More  difficult  weaves 
and  borders  may  be  facilitated  by  placing 
a  rubber  band  or  thread  about  the  initial 
spoke.  One  of  the  best  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  The  Basketry  Book,  is  printed  in 
braille.  Very  comprehensive  instructions 
are  given  for  the  entire  construction  of 


baskets.  Successful  basketry  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  deftness  rather  than  sight. 

Weaving  has  been  done  by  the  blind  for 
many  years.  It  is  possible  for  children  of 
nine  or  ten  years  to  use  a  four-harness  pat¬ 
tern  loom.  The  formula  for  levers  should 
be  written  in  braille  and  thumb-tacked 
within  easy  reach  of  the  right  hand.  A  loop 
of  paper  around  the  direction  card  may  be 
slipped  up  and  down,  keeping  the  place. 
Pattern-weaving  needs  two  shuttles  and 
might  prove  confusing.  However,  two  dif¬ 
ferent  weights  of  thread  should  be  used,  a 
light  for  the  “tabby”  and  a  heavier  for 
the  pattern.  Two  different  types  of  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  rough  and  smooth,  could  be 
used  when  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
textile  is  desired.  The  child  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  stringing  the  thread  on  the 
loom.  This  is  not  only  good  training,  but 
relieves  a  long  and  tedious  task. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  a  child 
of  ten  is  using  the  “honey-suckle”  pattern 
on  a  four-harness  loom.  The  same  children 
work  on  the  rug  loom  with  comparative 
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ease.  It  is  a  little  too  heavy  for  small  girls 
but  ideal  work  for  the  larger  boys.  A  little 
trick  of  overlapping  the  ends  of  rag  strips, 
cutting  a  slit  through  both,  and  pulling 
one  end  through,  eliminates  the  bother  of 
sewing  the  rags.  Next  to  clay-modeling, 
weaving  is  the  most  satisfactory  craft  for 
the  handicapped  child. 

Beads  are  always  attractive  to  children. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  small  ones  or  any 
kind  with  small  holes.  Larger  ones  may  be 
found  in  various  colors,  both  in  porcelain 
and  wood.  They  may  be  combined  with  the 
basketry  or  used  alone.  Porcelain  beads 
make  attractive  hot-dish  mats  like  those 
found  in  the  shops.  Wooden  beads  also  may 
be  made  into  mats  to  place  under  flower¬ 
pots.  The  pattern  is  written  in  braille.  A 
bead  on  a  string  secured  to  the  side  of  the 
directions  may  be  pushed  down  to  keep 
the  place  as  each  row  is  finished.  Confusion 
may  be  further  relieved  by  placing  the 
various  colors  in  containers  of  different 
shapes. 

If  given  a  choice,  children  will  usually 
name  leather-work  as  their  favorite  craft. 
Since  leather  is  a  comparatively  expensive 
material,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  only  the 
more  experienced  children  to  use  it. 

Though  tooling  must  of  necessity  be 
omitted,  substitutions  can  be  used.  A  set 
of  patterns  may  be  made  on  linoleum 
blocks,  the  same  as  used  in  block  printing. 
These  should  fit  such  standard-sized  articles 
as  bill-folds  or  coin  purses.  They  may  be 
used  over  and  over.  The  leather  is  damp¬ 
ened  as  for  tooling.  Then  the  pattern  and 
leather  together  are  placed  in  a  vise.  This 
leaves  the  pattern  on  the  leather  and  gives 
much  the  same  effect  as  tooling.  Careful 
dyeing  does  much  toward  enhancing  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  article.  Dyes  used 
for  cloth  are  successful  for  leather.  They 
must  be  made  in  concentrated  solution,  us¬ 
ing  a  pint  of  water  to  a  package  of  dye. 
Seal-brown,  sky-blue,  and  hunter ’s-green 


are  some  of  the  most  successful.  Aniline  ! 
dyes  are  excellent,  though  they  are  not  |j 
as  simple  for  children’s  use.  Colored  inks  ! 
are  good  for  dyeing  small  objects.  If  the 
leather  is  evenly  damp  and  the  dye  applied 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  in  circular  motion, 
the  child  should  experience  no  trouble. 
Waxing  follows  when  the  leather  is  dry. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  leather  depends 
upon  careful  lacing.  Many  of  our  children 
have  been  adept  in  the  difficult,  knotted 
lacing  found  on  commercial  articles.  If, 
instead  of  the  revolving  punch,  a  small  flat 
one  is  used,  a  much  better  effect  is  made 
in  the  appearance  of  the  lacing.  This  punch 
should  cut  a  slit  of  about  one-eighth  inch. 
Plain  over-and-over  lacing  may  be  used  | 
also.  This,  too,  looks  better  with  the  slit  I 
holes.  A  small  instrument  that  holds  a  razor  3 
blade  in  rigid  position  may  be  purchased. 
With  this,  lacings  can  be  cut  and  split  ^ 
from  a  circular  piece  of  leather,  several 
yards  being  cut  from  a  six-inch  circle. 
However,  today  excellent  lacing  may  be 
bought  by  the  yard  at  a  very  reasonable  f 
price.  This  is  being  used  almost  entirely  by  j 
leather-craft  workers.  The  small  apparatus  | 
to  attach  snap  fasteners  is  easily  mastered  _ 
by  blind  children.  There  seems  to  be  no  > 
end  to  the  different  types  of  articles  it  is 
possible  to  make.  Some  children  have  at 
their  own  request  made  wallets,  using  the 
two-needle  “shoemaker”  stitch,  something 
even  adults  find  difficult.  J 

The  older  children,  particularly  the  boys,  f 
have  enjoyed  bookbinding.  Sometimes  old  j 
books,  such  as  scout-manuals,  have  been  re¬ 
bound.  At  other  times  new  ones  have  been 
made  for  gifts,  such  as  guestbooks,  cook¬ 
books,  and  diaries.  The  latter  were  made  i 
by  the  girls.  Braille  paper  to  fit  the  stand-  [ 
ard  slate  was  used.  The  methods  used  were 
the  same  as  followed  in  any  bookbinding.  \ 
However,  if  braille  paper  is  used,  an  extra  ' 
thickness  should  be  placed  next  to  each  j 
leaf  as  in  the  binding  of  most  braille  books,  p 
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One  feels  close  to  the  aim  of  reaching  pave  the  way  toward  future  vocational  sue- 
normal  childhood  for  the  blind  when  help-  cess.  From  confidence  is  bred  self-respect,  a 
ing  them  compete  in  some  actual  task  with  quality  as  important  in  character  building 
seeing  children.  Among  the  blind  pupils  as  muscular  development  is  in  physical 
are  many  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  They  take  growth.  The  manual  crafts  further  widen 
great  pride  in  winning  the  Handwork  the  vision  of  handicapped  children  by  en- 
Merits  given  by  their  organizations  and  riching  their  experiences  with  concrete 
receive  recognition,  not  through  sympathy,  materials.  They  can  better  appreciate  an 
but  because  their  work  fulfills  the  require-  article  after  attempting  to  construct  a 
ments  set  for  each  member.  model  of  it.  In  no  other  way  can  they 

The  benefits  derived  by  the  blind  child  realize  the  skill  and  effort  needed  to  accom- 
from  handcraft  are  many.  Perhaps  the  most  plish  the  finished  task.  Formerly,  the  tools 
important,  since  they  influence  all  others,  of  education  were  restricted.  The  tendency 
are  the  co-ordinative  adjustments  and  the  in  the  past  was  to  limit  our  children  to 
highly  valuable  muscular  development,  books,  giving  them  at  best  only  vicarious 
Handwork  does  its  part,  too,  in  developing  experiences.  Many  children  never  consid- 
character.  The  natural  growth  of  child-  ered  the  sources  of  such  raw  materials  as 
hood  includes  the  wish  to  construct  and  lacquer,  lumber,  reed,  and  leather.  Actual 
create.  To  fulfill  these  normal  desires,  the  experience  in  handling  and  creating  de¬ 
blind  child  must  of  necessity  learn  great  velops  in  these  blind  children  a  knowledge 
patience.  While  assisting  others  in  their  of  the  elements  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
work,  selfish  and  poorly  adjusted  children  labor  necessary  to  the  finished  product, 
often  develop  traits  of  generosity  and  kind-  A  strength  of  body,  stronger  character, 
ness.  Confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  and  a  broader  vision ;  all  these  we  are  try- 
compete  with  seeing  pupils  not  only  aid.s  ing  to  develop  in  the  Classes  for  the  Handi- 
them  in  their  elementary  studies,  but  may  capped  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 


A  Boy  is  Happy  with  Nails,  Hammer  and  Saw 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS  STUDENT 

By  Jean  F.  Maw 


After  teaching  several  blind  students 
I  in  a  class  in  sculpture  at  the  Roerich 
Museum  for  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
Mr.  Pietro  Montana,  noted  New  York  sculp¬ 
tor,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sight¬ 
less  people  should  have  equal  opportunities 
with  the  sighted  in  the  study  of  modeling. 
His  experiments  in  teaching  his  blind 
pupils  have  shown  him  that  if  the  sightless 
student  is  given  time,  if  he  is  taught  pa¬ 
tiently  and  carefully,  he  is  able  to  produce 
results  that  compare  favorably  with  work 
done  by  sighted  students.  Nor  does  this 
mean  necessarily  that  the  instructor  must 
stand  over  the  pupil  constantly,  guiding 
his  hand.  The  blind  student  of  sculpture 
can  be  taught  successfully  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  is  the  sighted  pupil ;  that  is,  he  can 
work  alone  to  advantage  with  only  occa¬ 
sional  supervision  from  the  instructor. 

The  method  through  which  Mr.  Montana 
teaches  his  blind  students  has  been  worked 
out  as  a  result  of  much  thought  and  numer¬ 
ous  careful  experiments.  Three  years  ago, 
when  he  was  first 
asked  to  teach  a 
sightless  student 
sculpture,  he  spent 
considerable  time  in 
preparing  a  book 
which  could  be  used 
as  a  means  of  giving 
the  student  some  ele¬ 
mentary  idea  of  art. 

The  book  was  made 
up  of  illustrations 
in  bas-relief  on  one 
page,  and  on  the 
opposite  page,  in 


braille,  explanations  of  the  illustrations. 
Starting  with  the  very  elementary  funda¬ 
mentals  of  technique,  it  grew  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  thus  giving  the  student  a  fairly 
wide  background  of  knowledge  before  he 
undertook  any  actual  work  of  his  own.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  process  of  making 
the  plates  for  the  illustrations  was  so  costly 
that  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
publish  the  work. 

However,  in  continuing  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  working  out  some  practical  means 
through  which  he  could  adequately  teach 
sculpture  to  sightless  students,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tana  has  incorporated  the  principles  upon 
which  his  book  was  developed  into  his 
actual  teaching.  Using  various  figures  in 
bas-relief,  such  as  animals  of  various  kinds, 
heads,  leaves,  etc.,  he  presents  them  to  his 
students  for  study  in  order  that  they  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  different  forms. 
This  they  do  by  repeatedly  going  over  the 
models  with  their  fingers  until  they  have  a 
rather  thorough  conception  of  the  figure  as 
a  whole. 

When  this  orienta¬ 
tion  has  taken  place, 
the  student  is  ready 
to  begin  modeling 
for  himself.  He 
starts  out  on  very 
simple  objects,  pref¬ 
erably  something 
with  a  symmetrical 
design.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  emphasizing 
symmetry  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupil 
need  not  depend 
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upon  guesswork  to  any  great  extent  but  can 
help  himself  materially  by  measuring  dis¬ 
tances  with  great  care  and  exactitude.  Thus, 
when  one  pupil  was  presented  with  a  simple, 
symmetrical  leaf  to  model,  she  was  able  to 
reproduce  it  accurately  by  transferring  the 
measurements  of  the  original  to  her  own 
model  by  using  her  fingers  as  one  would 
use  a  compass.  She  then  made  the  first 
sketch  of  the  figure  to  be  modeled  by  plac¬ 
ing  short  sticks  in  the  clay  at  measured 
guiding  points.  It  was  a  fairly  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  follow  this  outline  in  making  the 
reproduction  of  the  leaf. 

As  the  pupil  becomes  more  and  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  the  clay,  and  as  the 
symmetrical  designs  grow  easier  for  him  to 
execute,  gradually  more  complicated  models 
I  are  given  to  him  to  copy.  He  goes  from  the 
sjTnmetrical  to  the  unsymmetrical  in  such 
1  fragments  as  eyes,  hands,  feet,  etc.  Copying 
such  objects  requires  an  understanding  of 
I  form,  and  it  usually  takes  more  time  for 
I  the  pupil  to  complete  these  models.  How¬ 
ever,  if  he  applies  himself  with  intelligent 
concentration,  the  more  complicated  figures 
r  will  prove  to  be  very  successful. 

I  Such  a  method  of  teaching,  that  of  car- 
r  rying  the  sightless  student  patiently  and 
f  carefully  through  the  whole  process  of  art, 

[  necessarily  requires  a  good  deal  of  time. 

I  Results  cannot  be  gained  in  a  week  or  a 
[  month,  but,  as  with  sighted  students,  time 
must  be  allowed  for  proper  development.  In 
summing  up  the  results  obtained  from  such 
a  period  of  training,  the  teacher  of  sculp¬ 
ture  will  find  that  sightless  students  can, 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  copy  faith¬ 
fully  models  set  before  them.  Mr.  Mon- 
I  tana’s  pupils  have  successfully  executed 
models  varying  between  the  simplicity  of  a 
leaf  in  bas-relief  to  the  highly  compli¬ 
cated  structures  of  a  foot  or  a  head  in  re¬ 
lief.  Nor  is  modeling  from  life  beyond  the 
ability  of  sightless  students.  In  an  experi- 
luent  with  his  pupils,  Mr.  Montana  found 
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that  they  were  amazingly  successful  in 
modeling  a  rabbit  after  studying  the  live 
animal  very  carefully.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  them  to  execute  such  a  study,  but  the 
results  gained  proved  that  it  could  be  done. 

The  value  of  such  work  to  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent,  according  to  Mr.  Montana,  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  actual  quality  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  repro¬ 
duction,  but  in  the  practical  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  through  executing  these  studies.  This 
aspect  is  often  overlooked  in  considering 
the  value  of  the  study  of  sculpture  for  the 
sightless  student.  Through  modeling,  he 
gains  a  sense  of  form  and  proportion  that 
cannot  be  gained  otherwise.  It  is  not  always 
enough  to  study  objects  merely  through 
touch  if  an  accurate  and  lasting  picture  is 
to  be  obtained.  If,  however,  the  student  is 
faced  with  the  task  of  reproducing  models, 
he  is  forced  to  familiarize  himself  more 
thoroughly  with  the  subject,  whether  it  be 
an  animal,  bird,  tree,  or  model  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  thus  he  visualizes  forms  more 
truly  and  adequately.  Modeling  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable  to  him  not  only  as  a  means 
through  which  he  can  seek  enjoyment  or 
escape  the  material  things  of  life,  but  also 
as  an  educational  channel  through  which 
he  can  gain  a  significant  knowledge  of  cul¬ 
ture,  thus  broadening  his  world  and  mak¬ 
ing  for  himself  a  fuller  and  richer  life. 
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Every  day  new  stories  come  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
of  sightless  people  w'ho  are  succeeding  in 
the  business  and  educational  world.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  publish  a  few  of  these 
stories  here  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
also  know  what  is  being  done. 

Rod  Macdonald 

Rod  ^lacdonald,  a  young  man  without 
sight  since  birth,  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
ducting  his  own  eleven-piece  orchestra  in 
Dollar  Bay,  Michigan.  lie,  himself,  plays 
the  piano,  trombone,  saxophone,  organ,  and 
violin. 


After  graduating  from  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing  and  spend¬ 
ing  two  years  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  he  played  in  a  [Milwaukee  orchestra  as 
pianist.  Later  he  organized  his  own  dance 
orchestra,  which,  in  normal  times,  has  en¬ 
gagements  practically  every  night.  He  ar¬ 
ranges  every  musical  number  w’hich  is 
played  by  the  orchestra,  and,  in  addition, 
composes  rather  extensively.  He  has  a  sense 
of  absolute  pitch  and  is  able  to  acquire  his 
instrumental  parts  by  ear. 

When  he  is  not  engaged  with  his  orches¬ 
tra,  Mr.  Macdonald  does  specialty  and  nov¬ 
elty  numbers  at  dinners,  special  programs, 
and  other  social  gatherings.  He  also  has 
a  wide  reputation  as  an  exceptional  accom¬ 
panist. 

Lilian  Ripley 

[Miss  Lilian  Ripley,  who  has  been  for  the 
past  five  years  a  student  at  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Nor¬ 
wood,  England,  recently  passed  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists.  She  is  the  second  blind  girl  to 
pass  this  examination,  the  first  having  been 
a  student  of  the  college  thirty  years  ago. 

Miss  Ripley,  who  is  twenty-one  years  old 
and  has  been  blind  since  birth,  has  demon¬ 
strated  an  unusual  musical  talent.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  of  last  year,  she  took  the  examination 
of  the  Associateship  of  the  Royal  College; 
in  April,  she  passed  the  L.R.A.M.  examina¬ 
tion;  and  at  the  Normal  College,  because 
of  the  wide  extent  of  her  well  worked-out 
repertoire,  won  the  Alfred  Hollins  Organ 
Prize,  which  was  established  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Hollins,  Organist  of  the  United  Free  St. 
George  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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Mrs.  Josephine  Enever 

Mrs.  Josephine  Enever,  teacher  of  braille 
at  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  is 
also  an  efficient  and  skilful  switchboard 
operator.  About  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Enever 
began  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  switch¬ 
board,  and  now  she  handles  incoming  calls, 
makes  outgoing  ones,  and  gives  out  infor¬ 
mation  with  an  accurate,  gentle  precision 
that  is  very  notable. 

The  board  used  is  of  the  cordless  type 
with  six  trunk  lines  and  twelve  stations; 
this  means  about  fifty-five  keys  are  before 
the  operator.  The  signal  for  a  call  is  the 
dropping  of  a  shutter  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  buzz.  There  are  two  rows  of  shutters, 
one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  signaling.  The  glass  that  usually 
covers  the  shutters  has  been  removed  so 


braille  writer  is  used.  At  her  convenience, 
Mrs.  Enever  transcribes  the  messages  into 
typewritten  notes.  Her  telephone  book,  lit¬ 
erally  at  her  finger  tips,  is  a  card  file  of 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 
all  in  braille. 

The  secret  of  operating  a  dial  telephone 
quickly  and  efficiently,  so  Mrs.  Enever 
found,  is  to  learn  the  arrangement  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  numbers  on  the  ten  holes 
of  the  dial.  Once  this  material  is  memo¬ 
rized,  the  operation  of  a  dial  telephone  is 
very  simple,  and  a  blind  person  may  do  it 
as  well  as  a  seeing  person. 

Handling  the  switchboard  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  is  an  extremely 
important  job  because  of  the  large  number 
of  orders  for  articles  made  by  blind  people 
received  over  the  telephone.  In  addition, 


Mrs.  Enever  Operates  a  Cordless  Switchboard 


the  switehboard  is  the  center  of  social  and 
educational  activities  for  850  blind  persons 
in  Cleveland. 

Recently  Mrs.  Enever  taught  a  sighted 
girl  to  operate  the  board  and  noted  that, 
even  with  the  advantage  of  sight,  the  girl 
had  the  same  difficulties  in  mastering  the 
board  that  she  had  experienced. 


that  instead  of  seeing  which  shutter  has 
fallen,  Mrs.  Enever  feels  with  her  hands. 
The  listening  keys  for  the  trunk  lines  are 
in  white,  for  the  stations,  in  red.  A  small 
hole  cut  into  the  top  of  the  red  keys  dif¬ 
ferentiates  them  for  the  operator’s  fingers. 

Wlien  it  is  necessary  to  take  down  in¬ 
formation  over  the  telephone,  a  small 
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Clifford  Witcher 

Clifford  Witcher,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Scholarship  Cup, 
the  highest  scholastic  award  given  at  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  last  June 
for  having  attained  the  highest  average  in 
the  senior  class.  Since  his  matriculation  at 
the  school  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Witcher  has 
made  the  honor  roll  every  semester,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  freshman  year,  he  was 
awarded  the  Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 
Cup  for  the  highest  average  in  the  class. 
At  the  end  of  his  junior  year,  he  received 
a  gold  “T”  from  Dr.  M.  L.  Brittain.  These 
honors  are  especially  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  were  persuaded  to 
allow  him  to  matriculate,  as  they  feared  he 
could  not,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  sight, 
take  the  necessary  courses  of  the  school. 

Robert  Spector 

Robert  Spector,  blind  stationer  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  successful  example  of  his 
own  thesis  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  failure  and  success  lies  in  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  the  individual.  Less  than  two 
months  after  he  had  become  totally  blind 
in  1927,  he  started  up  a  business  of  his  own 
on  the  theory  that  although  he  had  lost  his 
sight,  he  was  still  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  could  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
family  if  he  tried. 

Before  becoming  blind,  Mr.  Spector  had 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  salesman. 
Starting  out  from  house-to-house  selling 
with  the  Fuller  Brush  Company,  he  worked 
up  to  a  position  where  he  was  training 
other  men  to  sell.  Later  he  became  Metro¬ 
politan  Sales  Manager  for  a  large  office 
appliance  company,  his  duties  with  this 
company  also  including  the  training  of 
salesmen.  With  this  background  of  selling 
experience  standing  him  in  good  stead,  he 


began  his  own  stationery  business  after 
losing  his  sight,  specializing  in  sale  of 
paper-fastening  items,  such  as  clips,  pins, 
stapling  machines,  brass  fasteners,  etc.,  and 
concentrating  his  selling  activities  in  the 
down-town  financial  section  of  New  York 
City.  Although  the  competition  in  this  part 
of  town  is  very  keen,  Mr.  Spector  has  built 
up  a  large  and  thriving  business.  He  does 
all  of  the  selling  for  his  company  himself. 
At  least  five  days  a  week  he  can  be  found, 
accompanied  by  the  guide  whom  he  invari¬ 
ably  uses,  making  his  rounds  of  the  large 
offices,  building  up  invaluable  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  Even  though  his  business  is  now 
firmly  established  and  a  great  many  of  his 
orders  are  made  over  the  telephone,  Mr. 
Spector  continues  his  practice  of  personal 
selling. 

Among  his  clients  are  some  of  the  biggest 
firms  in  the  United  States,  nationally 
known  banks,  insurance  companies,  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  etc.  In  the  last  few  years,  he  has 
enlarged  the  scope  of  his  activities,  ship¬ 
ping  merchandise  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  business  by  his  brother 
who  acts  as  office  manager. 

The  greatest  difficulty  Mr.  Spector  has 
found  in  selling  to  seeing  people  is  that  of 
overcoming  their  attitude  toward  him.  At 
first  they  are  generally  ill  at  ease  because 
of  their  inexperience  wdth  blind  people. 
His  chief  problem  rests  in  the  fact  that  he 
miLSt  convince  them  that  he  is  selling  articles 
of  merit  and  that  he  is  not  asking  for 
charity  or  help  merely  because  he  is  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped. 

Outside  of  business  hours,  Mr.  Spector’s 
time  is  taken  up  with  his  family — his  wife 
and  his  two  young  sons.  He  enjoys  reading 
and  going  to  the  theater,  but  his  chief 
recreation  consists  of  playing  contract 
bridge.  This  is  a  field,  he  thinks,  which  is  a 
rich  source  of  pleasure  for  those  without 
sight  but  one  which  is  made  use  of  to  the 
fullest  all  too  rarely. 
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A  BLIND  ENGINEER 


IT  IS  rare  indeed  that  one  hears  of  a 
sightless  person  engaging  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  an  engineer.  Monsieur  Rene  Roy,  a 
young  Frenchman  who  was  blinded  in  the 
World  War,  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
one  who  has  successfully  surmounted  many 
of  the  obstacles  associated  with  this  line  of 
work.  A  student  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  he  left  school 
and  joined  the  army.  Naturally,  when  a 
piece  of  flying  shell  destroyed  his  sight  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  military  usefulness  to 
his  country,  his  first  thought  was  to  return 
and  take  up  his  studies  once  more.  After 
training  in  one  of  the  re-education  centers 
established  throughout  France  for  the  war- 
blind,  he  finally  returned  to  the  £cole  Poly¬ 
technique.  There  he  undertook,  in  spite  of 
his  handicap,  the  study  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  and  various  scientific  subjects.  In 
the  following  excerpt  from  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  ‘Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
March  15,  1931,  under  the  title,  “Les  Yeux 
Clos,”  M.  Roy  tells  how  he  finally  recon¬ 
ciled  his  handicap  with  the  actual  practice 
of  an  engineer’s  career. 

“Although  it  seemed  relatively  easy  to 
handle  the  courses  offered  by  a  school  of  an 
exclusively  scientific  character,  such  as  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  it  was  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  choose  a  profession ;  and 
carrying  on  the  career  of  an  engineer 
seemed,  in  the  first  place,  completely  incom¬ 
patible  with  my  situation. 

“Certainly  I  had  never  had  any  idea  of 
actually  doing  the  work  of  a  true  engineer, 
the  direction  of  shops  and  building  opera¬ 
tions  that  required  sight.  However,  my  con¬ 
versations  with  a  number  of  friends  in¬ 
clined  me  to  believe  that  certain  positions, 
by  reason  of  their  administrative  character. 


would  not  be  beyond  my  ability.  My  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  my  acquaintance  with  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  language  of  en¬ 
gineers  gave  me  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  trying  to  obtain  one  of  these  po¬ 
sitions.  A  profession!  Was  this  not  the 
great  problem  to  decide,  the  supreme  end 
and  the  purpose  ardently  pursued  through 
all  my  efforts? 

“My  probation  term  spent  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  between  my  two  years  at  the  Ecole 
des  Pouts  et  Chaussees  did  a  great  deal  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  duties  that  I 
would  be  able  to  discharge  in  the  future. 
Wishing  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  sea¬ 
shore,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  position  under 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord, 
and  it  was  thus  that  I  happened  to  estab¬ 
lish  myself  for  two  months  at  a  small  beach 
near  Saint-Brieuc.  The  department  man¬ 
aged  a  rather  large  network  of  local  rail¬ 
roads,  the  bill  of  costs  of  which  had  to  be 
revised  following  the  financial  consequences 
of  the  War.  I  was  charged  with  effecting 
this  disbursement.  It  was,  in  reality,  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  office  work  which 
required,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  technique  of  railroads  and  cor¬ 
responded  very  well  to  my  case  in  particu¬ 
lar.  I  was  successful  in  executing  this  work 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

‘  ‘  Profiting  by  this  experience,  I  was  able, 
upon  leaving  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaus¬ 
sees,  to  assume  control  of  certain  local  rail¬ 
roads  and  work  under  the  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  With  time,  I  adapted  myself  to 
the  necessities  of  my  profession,  and  the 
method  which  I  followed  permitted  me  to 
deal  easily  with  the  affairs  that  were  con¬ 
fided  to  me. 

“.  .  .  It  is  nine  o’clock;  my  secretary  is 
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seated  at  my  side,  and  the  papers  are 
spread  over  the  desk.  It  is  a  question  of  an 
agreement  between  a  department  or  a  com¬ 
mune  and  a  company  which  wants  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  a  network  of  tramways  or  rail¬ 
roads.  The  contract  and  the  annexed  texts 
are  read  to  me.  Installed  before  my  small 
braille  typewriter,  I  take  notes  and  soon  am 
in  possession  of  the  documents,  on  which  I 
am  able  to  exercise  my  intelligence  and 
even  to  proceed  with  the  exact  calculation 
of  the  formulas  for  the  discussion  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Some  days  afterward,  when  the 
different  questions  are  a.ssimilated  and  re¬ 
volved  in  my  mind,  I  shall  dictate  my  re¬ 
port  to  the  stenographer  for  the  Ministry. 
Is  it  necessary  to  know  the  lay-out  of  the 
railways  or  the  direction  of  the  omnibus 
routes  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject  before  coming  to  any 
conclusion?  When  this  is  necessary,  I  use 
relief  maps  and  sketches  made  by  a  collabo¬ 
rator.  And  as  to  conferences  or  to  cor¬ 
respondence  frequently  indispensable  in 
the  examination  of  certain  agreements,  that 
is  a  field  in  which  I  can  compete  as  an  equal 
with  my  opponents. 

“In  1929,  I  was  given  a  chair  as  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et 
Chausees,  where,  some  years  previously,  I 
had  myself  been  a  student.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  without  emotion  that,  armed  with 
my  notes  in  braille,  I  faced  a  class  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  first  time.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  I  acquired  enough  assurance  to 
lecture  without  written  notes,  resorting 
only  to  sketches  and  figures  which  I  had 
had  placed  upon  the  walls. 


“My  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  astonishing.  M.  Villey  had  done  | 
this  work  even  before  the  War,  and  his  eru-  | 
dite  work  on  Montaigne  is  too  well  known  i 
to  spend  time  discussing  it  here.  Since  then,  ’ 
Captain  Antoine,  blinded  during  the  War,  ] 
has  come  to  occupy  a  chair  of  mathematics  _ 
on  the  faculty  of  Rennes  and  thus  pursues  I 
the  career  he  had  chosen  for  himself  be-  I 
fore  his  disability.  | 

“In  his  case,  a  particular  difficulty  pre¬ 
sents  itself  inasmuch  as  in  his  teaching,  a  ' 
simple,  verbal  explanation  is  often  insuffi¬ 
cient.  It  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  himself  with  writing  equations  on 
the  blackboard.  In  meeting  this  problem,  he  ): 
makes  use  of  small  pegs  which  enable  him 
to  keep  his  position  and  which  prevent  the 
overlapping  of  consecutive  lines.  For  my 
part,  I  have  learned  to  trace  a  few  char¬ 
acters  in  chalk  without  experiencing  any 
serious  difficulty.  } 

“The  example  of  Captain  Antoine  is  far 
from  being  unique.  Many  faculties  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  count  war-blinded  men 
among  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  There 
are,  also,  many  tutors  who  have  taken 
classes  and,  with  the  help  of  their  wives,  | 
carry  on  this  same  profession.  I  do  not  ; 
speak  of  lawyers.  The  cases  of  M.  Marcel 
Bloch,  blind  since  birth,  and  of  M.  Georges 
Scapini,  Deputy  from  Paris,  have  become  i 
familiar  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  world  of  the  blind.  Outstanding,  also, 
is  the  case  of  M.  Lemordant  who,  by  sheer  I 
force  of  energy,  after  losing  all  contact  with 
the  harmonious  world  of  colors,  again  found 
consolation  in  being  an  artist.” 


A  CAREER  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


MISS  C.  :MARI0N  KOHN,  who  was 
appointed  Supervisor  of  Pensions 
for  the  Blind  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia 
iu  May,  has  for  many  years  been  prominent 
as  a  social  worker  in  the  environs  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Her  long  career  has  been  one  of 
considerable  achievement  and  has  always 
been  characterized  by  the  one  word,  service. 
Miss  Kohn  has  written  a  short  sketch  of 
her  life  which  appears  below. 

“Upon  graduation  from  Overbrook,  Mr. 
Edward  Allen  and  our  Board  of  Directors 
permitted  me  to  attend  Neff  College.  At 
that  time,  it  was  the  belief  that  upon 
graduation  I  should  teach  literature.  The 
two  following  years  at  Neff  were  taught 
with  great  happiness.  The  contact  with  a 
new  group  of  young  men  and  women,  the 
valuable  educational  theories  of  Neff  Col¬ 
lege,  together  with  opportunities  which 
Overbrook  gave  me  to  return  to  the  School, 
made  that  time  outstanding. 

“At  the  completion  of  my  course,  Mr. 
Allen  offered  me  a  position  in  New’  Mexico, 
an  offer  which  I  declined  as  my  family  was 
reluctant  to  have  me  go  so  far  from  home. 
My  youth  and  enthusiasm  for  pioneering 
made  this  regrettable  to  me.  Youth  feels 
that  it  has  worlds  to  conquer,  and  I  counted 
the  next  few  months  wherein  I  did  not  have 
any  definite  work  to  do,  as  months  which 
were  depressing. 

“It  so  happened  that  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  conducting  a  short 
course  in  the  theory  of  social  w’ork  and  its 
practical  application.  I  took  this  course,  not 
knowing  that  I  was  soon  to  enter  the  field 
professionally.  It  w’as  not  long,  however, 
before  I  w’as  convinced  that  professional 
social  w’ork  was  what  I  most  desired. 


“Some  time  later  a  Home,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  was  partly  burned  by  a  group  of 
restless  girls  w’ho  had  been  committed  there 
by  court.  These  girls  were  moved  to  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  in  a  house  which  afforded 
little  convenience.  The  Home  was  seeking 
a  worker,  and  I  was  suggested  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  For  several  months  I  w’as  employed 
as  House  Mother,  and  then,  as  Superin¬ 
tendent.  The  girls  attended  public  school 
and  shared  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
thereby  facilitating  their  adjustment  when 
they  returned  to  their  own  homes  or  when 
other  plans  were  made  with  them.  In  re¬ 
flection,  no  period  of  my  work-life  seems 
more  replete  with  accomplishment. 

“At  the  end  of  three  years,  I  wished  to 
study  the  environment  from  w’hich  these 
girls  had  come  and  to  bend  my  energies  to 
preventive,  rather  than  curative  work.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Neighborhood  Centre,  a  valued 
settlement  in  Southeast  Philadelphia.  At 
first  I  acted  as  Club  and  class  director,  and, 
a  short  time  thereafter,  secured  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  Director  of  its  Day  Nursery  and 
Temporary  Home. 

“Our  Temporary  Home  children  came 
from  families  where  mothers  w’ere  away 
from  home  for  short  periods,  or  where  chil¬ 
dren  were  sent  for  observation  before  other 
types  of  placement  were  made.  In  1922,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  aid  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  to  close  this  Home,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  might  be  placed  in  private  homes  in 
accordance  with  modern  child  care  prac¬ 
tice. 

“Our  Nursery  accepted  children  from 
one  year  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Admission 
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was  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
Nursery  was  the  resource  best  fitted  to 
meet  its  social  needs.  Physical,  psycholog¬ 
ical,  and  psychiatric  studies  were  made  for 
purposes  of  understanding  the  child.  At¬ 
tempts  were  also  made  to  gain  insight  into 
the  mother’s  situation  and,  when  she 
wished  us  to  do  so,  to  help  her  in  coping 
with  her  problems. 

‘  ‘  During  two  summers  I  directed  a  vaca¬ 
tion  home  for  working  girls.  This  was  an 
illuminating  project,  since  it  gave  experi¬ 
ence  in  sharing  daily  life  with  the  w'age- 
earning  girl  on  her  holiday. 

“The  work  of  the  Temporary  Home, 
Settlement,  and  Day  Nursery  combined  in 
1917,  and  I  became  Head  Worker.  This 
position  had  been  offered  to  me  in  1912, 
but  at  that  time  I  had  not  felt  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  its  responsibilities.  Service  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  opened  new  vistas  of  endeavor. 

“In  1922,  we  succeeded  in  interesting 
the  Board  of  Education  in  conducting 
night  classes  in  English  for  adults.  These 
classes  have  continued  through  the  summer 
as  well  as  through  the  winter  months. 
Many  social  organizations  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  had  their  initial  experiences  at  the 
Neighborhood  Centre. 

“In  1924,  we  established  the  first  Nurs¬ 


ery  School  to  be  conducted  in  Philadelphia. 
We  had  a  large  number  of  volunteers  as 
well  as  a  staff  of  trained  workers.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  work  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  a  forward  thinking  group 
of  men  and  women  who  were  ready  to  in¬ 
augurate  projects  which  were  later  taken 
over  by  the  community. 

“I  left  Neighborhood  Centre  in  1925  to 
accept  the  position  as  executive  of  the 
Orphans’  Guardians,  an  agency  caring  for 
widows  and  children  in  their  own  homes. 
This  specialized  work  is  valuable,  both  in 
keeping  mothers  and  children  together  and 
in  giving  opportunity  for  studies  of  paren¬ 
tal  life  and  social  education.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  organization’s  work  is  the 
volunteer  service  which  is  given.  A  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  who  are  representative 
members  of  the  community,  are  selected  as 
guardians  of  each  family.  They  act  as  big 
brother  and  sister  and  share  the  family  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“On  May  1,  1934, 1  accepted  the  position 
as  Supervisor  of  Pensions  for  the  Blind  of 
the  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  activity 
is  under  the  superv'ision  of  the  Mothers  As¬ 
sistance  Fund. 

“For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  graduated  in  June,  1934.” 
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shine.  This  also  renders  the  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  of  the  building  much  easier 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  runways  are  built  in  units,  each  unit 
being  thirty-six  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet 
wide.  The  fence  surrounding  the  unit  is 
six  feet  and  eight  inches  high,  consisting  of 
a  ten  inch  board  at  the  bottom,  four  feet  of 
wire  and  another  ten  inch  board,  then  a 
sloping  section  of  wire  one  foot  in  height. 
This  last  wire  section  slopes  in  to  prevent 
the  dogs  from  jumping  out.  The  partition 
fences  inside  the  runways  are  removable, 
making  it  possible  to  divide  each  unit  into  a 
maximum  of  four  runways.  The  gates  are 
also  arranged  so  that  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  two  units  may  be  thrown  together. 

To  prevent  the  dogs  from  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  stray  dogs,  the  runway  units 
are  built  entirely  inside  of,  and  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  from,  the  boundary  fence.  This 
may  seem  like  an  unnecessary  precaution, 
but  just  one  experience  with  distemper 
would  be  enough  to  convince  you  that  any 
preventive  measure  against  disease  is  justi¬ 
fiable. 

The  puppy  runways  are  simply  sheds,  six 
feet  high  and  entirely  open  on  the  south 
side.  They  are  sixteen  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  in  depth.  The  puppies  are  placed  in 
these  runways  after  their  removal  from  the 
kennel  house,  and  thus  they  get  a  maximum 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  at  the  same 
time  are  protected  from  rain,  snow,  and 
wind. 

The  “shelters,”  or  sleeping  quarters  of 
the  mature  dogs,  I  think  are  unique  with 
us.  They  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
a  double  log  cabin,  except  that  the  back  of 
the  open  section  is  closed.  By  this  construc¬ 
tion  the  closed  sleeping  quarters  on  either 
end  receive  a  maximum  of  protection  from 
wind  and  draft.  The  open  section  provides 
a  sunporch  that  is  simply  protection  from 
the  wind.  As  these  shelters  rest  on  plat¬ 
forms  raised  from  the  ground,  they  are  dry 


except  for  the  moisture  that  is  carried  in  on 
the  coats  of  the  dogs.  For  bedding,  we  use 
burlap  mattress  sacks  stuffed  with  cedar 
shavings. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  equipment 
that  I  have  described  was  nine  hundred 
dollars.  This  figure  will,  however,  vary 
greatly  in  different  localities.  Even  in  our 
own  case  I  feel  that  a  replacement  cost  to¬ 
day  would  be  at  least  50  per  cent  higher  , 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  bought  when 
the  prices  for  both  material  and  labor  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb. 

The  selection  of  breeding  or  foundation 
stock  is  an  important  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  The  principal  source  of  income  from 
a  kennel  is  in  the  sale  of  puppies.  It  is  much 
easier  to  sell  at  a  high  price  a  puppy  that 
one  can  get  enthusiastic  about  than  it  is  to 
sell  one  at  a  low  price  that  one  has  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for.  The  cost  of  production  is  in  both 
cases  exactly  the  same.  The  pedigree,  or 
background  of  the  breeding  stock,  is,  of  | 
course,  important ;  but  it  is  safer  to  choose 
them  for  what  they  have  produced  rather  | 
than  for  what  has  produced  them. 

The  amount  that  can  be  expended  for  the 
foundation  stock  is  almost  unlimited.  In¬ 
dividual  dogs  have  been  imported  at  prices 
as  high  as  ten  thousand  dollars;  on  the 
other  hand  puppies  have  been  bought  for 
as  low  as  ten  dollars.  However,  if  the  course 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  cost  of  the  individual  dogs  will 
probably  be  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
dollars.  At  present  we  have  eight  mature 
dogs,  and  I  would  hesitate  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  accepting  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
lot. 

The  operating  expenses  may  be  divided 
into  three  main  heads;  food,  advertising, 
and  sanitation  and  medical  attention. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  incidental  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as :  telegrams,  express  charges, 
shipping  crates,  collars,  chains,  leashes, 
and  minor  repairs  to  permanent  equip- 
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ment;  but  while  the  total  of  these  may  be 
rather  high  for  a  year,  they  are  not  con¬ 
tinuous  expenses.  Then  too,  there  is  the 
question  of  taxes  which  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  location  of  the  kennel. 

There  is  not  much  information  available 
on  the  cost  of  feeding  a  kennel  dog.  What 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  indicates  an 
average  of  $1.70  per  twenty-five  pounds  of 
dog  per  month.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  this  figure,  as  our  own  costs  are  close 
to  $2.00.  One  reason  that  we 
are  not  able  to  do  this  is  that 
we  keep  our  dogs  a  little 
heavier  than  does  the  average 
kennel  operator.  The  average 
figure  given  above  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  conclusive,  yet  it 
agrees  fairly  well  with  the 
average  quoted  prices  of  pre¬ 
pared  dog  food.  These  figures 
do  not  include  any  labor  cost 
for  preparation  in  the  kennel. 

There  are  no  established 
terminal  markets  for  dogs 
such  as  there  are  for  most 
other  forms  of  live  stock,  and 
this  means  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  continuously  in  touch 
with-prospective  customers  by 
means  of  advertising.  We  use 
the  national  sporting  maga¬ 
zines  as  our  principal  medium 
and  the  dog  magazines  as  a 
secondary  medium.  The  dog 
shows  are  also  an  important 
means  of  securing  publicity.  We  have  not 
been  established  long  enough  for  me  to  give 
any  definite  figures  on  cost,  although  I  hope 
in  time  to  be  able  to  value  the  different 
means  in  terms  of  cost  per  sale. 

The  average  figure  for  the  cost  of  preven¬ 
tive  and  curative  practices  should  cover  a 
much  longer  time  period  than  is  available 
to  me.  The  actual  expenditures  will  be  for 
disinfectant  and  cleaning  materials.  I  be- 
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lieve  that  if  the  dogs  are  kept  entirely  free 
from  external  parasites,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  battle  against  disease  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  This  means  that  the  labor  cost 
of  this  item  will  be  much  higher  than  the 
actual  expenditure  of  cash. 

The  cost  of  incidentals  will  naturally  be 
at  its  highest  for  a  short  period  of  time 
after  the  establishing  of  any  business.  I 
realize  that  all  of  this  is  rather  indefinite, 
but  I  believe  that  this  item  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  although  figures  based 
only  on  my  own  experience 
would  be  misleading. 

The  keeping  of  records  has 
been  a  slow  and  laborious 
task.  Naturally  I  keep  them 
in  braille,  and  as  I  have  been 
reading  braille  for  three  years 
and  writing  it  for  less  than 
two,  this  part  of  the  work  has 
consumed  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  a  braille 
writer  and  by  using  braille 
shorthand  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
shorten  the  time  considerably. 

Last  year  I  kept  a  rather 
sketchy  record,  but  as  this  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  unsatis¬ 
factory,  I  started  this  year  to 
make  my  records  more  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive.  The 
system  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  is  gradually  shaping  up 
very  satisfactorily.  I  keep 
a  chronological  record  with  monthly  foot¬ 
ings  of  expense  items,  and  allocate  ex¬ 
penses  and  all  outside  items  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  records  of  the  individual  dogs. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  kennel 
record  will  be  the  file  of  pedigrees  and 
other  background  material.  Although  it  re¬ 
quires  a  great  amount  of  work  to  get  this 
into  braille,  I  believe  that  it  is  of  enough 
importance  to  more  than  warrant  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  time  and  labor.  I  believe  that 
for  intelligent  breeding,  the  background  is, 
in  many  cases,  of  more  importance  than  the 
individual  dogs  themselves. 

My  technical  training  and  professional 
work  as  a  mechanical  engineer  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  me.  They  have  given 
me  a  wide  knowledge  of  materials,  and  the 
problems  of  design  and  construction  have 
no  terrors  for  me.  So  I  have  not  only  de¬ 
signed,  hut  also  directed  the  construction 
of  all  our  equipment.  This  has  resulted  in 
no  little  savings  in  the  first  cost  of  our 
permanent  equipment. 

I  have  felt  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  foods 
and  nutrition,  but  I  have  been  able  to  over¬ 
come  this  to  some  extent  by  means  of  the 
radio.  During  the  morning  hours  there  are 
many  excellent  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
and  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  listen  to  as 
many  of  these  as  possible.  It  has  often 
amused  me  to  conjecture  as  to  the  reaction 
of  the  speakers  if  they  could  know  that 
their  lectures  were  being  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding  dogs. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  study  of  foods 
might  be  of  interest.  For  example,  can  you 
imagine  a  dog  eating  raw  tomatoes,  raw 
carrots  (tops  included),  or,  most  improb¬ 
able  of  all,  alfalfa  hay?  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  is  not  very  keen  about  some  of 
them.  Yet  all  of  these  foods  contain  impor¬ 


tant  minerals  and  vitamins  which  are  es-  1 
sential  in  balancing  his  diet,  and  he  will  | 
eat  them  if  they  are  properly  prepared  and  i 
concealed  in  food  that  he  does  like.  * 

Measured  financially,  our  kennel  is  not  ^ 
as  yet  a  success.  This  has  been  due  in  part 
to  general  business  conditions;  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  established 
very  long;  and  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  I 
become  so  attached  to  the  puppies  that  I 
fail  to  make  the  sales  arguments  very  con-  *• 
vincing.  However,  this  month  is  going  to  [ 
show  a  profit ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  sell  the  | 
puppies  that  we  now  have,  we  shall  show  a  | 
small  profit  for  the  year,  with  the  remain-  | 
ing  nine  months  in  which  to  accumulate  a 
still  larger  profit.  f 

We  have  had  some  measure  of  success  at  | 
the  bench  shows,  as  no  dog  that  we  have 
entered  has  placed  lower  than  second.  This  | 
fact  should  settle  the  question  as  to  the  1 
ability  of  a  blind  person  to  judge  dogs,  ^ 
for  I  personally  selected  every  representa¬ 
tive  that  we  entered. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able 
to  present  the  facts  in  sufficient  detail  in 
order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  kennel  operation  by  a  blind  person,  and 
also  to  show  that  there  is  enough  variety 
to  the  work,  both  mental  and  physical,  to 
make  it  continuously  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting. 


TOURING  WITH  A  SCHOOL  BAND 

By  Lloyd  V.  Funchess 


ONE  fact  that  is  recognized  by  edu¬ 
cators  over  the  country  is  that  there 
is  not  enough  personal  contact  being  made 
between  blind  students  and  the  public  in 
general.  Because  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  students  are  forced  to  leave  • 
home  and  their  local  surroundings  at  an 
early  age  and  get  their  education  away 
from  the  situation  where  they  might  likely 
choose  to  earn  their  living.  Some  of  them 
are  away  from  home  for  the  greater  part  of 
twelve  years.  During  this  period  they  lose 
contact  with  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  educated, 
and  when  they  return  and  begin  to  try  to 
apply  some  of  the  knowledge  they  have 
learned  while  at  school  they  are  received, 
shall  I  say,  coldly  by  the  public.  The  public 
is  not  at  fault.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  to  the  blind  people  themselves 
to  do  something  which  will  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  them  and 
the  uninformed  public. 

Here  at  the  Louisiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind  we  believe  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  that  direction  which  has  so  far 
proved  successful.  Four  years  ago  we  began 
what  has  since  become  an  annual  tour  by 
the  School  Band.  The  first  three  tours  were 
rather  short,  but  this  year  the  tour  was 
extended  to  three  days  and  covered  about 
>  three  times  the  usual  territory.  The  trip 
was  successful  in  every  way,  and  the  band 
i  played  to  at  least  five  thousand  people  in 
ten  concerts. 

How  can  anyone  who  has  never  been  in 
'  contact  with  a  blind  person  realize,  or  be 
expected  to  understand,  the  problems  of 


the  blind  ?  The  first  attempt  to  book  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  town  is  met  with  a  great  many 
difficulties,  but  the  second  attempt  is  very 
easy.  The  lady  in  the  home  w'here  you 
expect  to  have  some  of  your  people  stay 
does  not  know  how  she  will  feed  a  blind 
person,  and  she  has  the  impression  that 
she  will  have  to  be  continually  at  his  side 
in  order  to  show  him  around  the  house. 
The  next  morning,  after  having  entertained 
some  of  our  members,  she  comes  up  to  see 
me,  all  excited,  and  is  delighted  to  have 
had  our  boys  or  our  girls  in  her  home.  She 
thought  she  would  have  a  terrible  time 
entertaining  them,  but  found  the  opposite 
to  be  true;  and  that  a  blind  person  can 
hold  an  intelligent  conversation  and  tell 
and  really  enjoy  good  jokes.  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  do  the  following  year  is  to  name 
our  date,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
are  practically  taken  care  of  for  us. 

The  primary  children  of  our  school  pre¬ 
pared  some  braille  alphabets  for  us,  and  we 
offered  to  show  and  explain  a  few  things 
about  how  blind  people  read.  We  were 
surprised  at  the  response  we  received.  We 
found  that  a  great  many  adults  had  never 
seen  any  braille  and  that  a  great  many 
high  school  children  had  never  heard  of  it. 
Our  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  was  an  audience  composed  of  college 
students  and  college  professors.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  find  out  how  little  contact  the 
average  person  has  with  blind  people. 
“Just  how  do  you  teach  them?”  “Isn’t  it 
remarkable?”  “I  feel  so  sorry  for  them.” 
“Isn’t  it  pitiful?”  We  have  noticed  on  our 
second  visits  to  places  that  w'e  do  not  hear 
nearly  so  many  of  these  expressions. 
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It  has  been  a  source  of  a  jrreat  deal  of 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
takin"  the  band  on  these  tours.  We  had 
five  members  of  the  faculty  with  us  on 
this  year’s  trip,  and  usually  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  is  one  of  the 
party. 

We  find  it  advisable  to  have  the  pro¬ 
prams  open  to  the  public  without  charpe, 
later  takinp  an  offerinp  to  defray  the 
expenses.  Under  this  plan,  more  people 
come  to  the  concerts,  and  w'e  always  pet 
whatever  is  necessary  to  defray  our 
expenses.  We  hired  a  bus  this  year  which 
cost  us  twenty-five  cents  per  mile  and  found 
this  means  of  transportation  far  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  cars. 

Even  after  the  concerts  are  booked  and 
everythinp  looks  fine,  somethinp  will  nearly 
always  come  up  that  will  probably  cause 
a  change  of  plan ;  but  if  the  group  is  cau¬ 
tioned  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
changes,  there  will  not  be  any  cause  for 
alarm.  For  instance,  this  year  we  left 
Baton  Rouge  for  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  for 
an  eleven  o’clock  concert,  Wednesday, 
April  4,  and  it  was  only  when  we  arrived 


at  the  school  in  Opelousas,  that  we  found 
out  that,  because  of  a  sudden  death,  we 
were  not  to  give  the  program.  Without 
much  delay,  we  boarded  our  bus  and  went  ' 
on  to  a  consolidated  school  not  far  away 
and  gave  a  surprise  concert  there. 

The  next  concert  was  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Convent  in  Grand  Couteau.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  old  school  which  is  108 
years  old.  The  same  night  we  w'ere  at  the  • 
Cathedral  High  School  in  Lafayette,  Lou-  | 
isiana.  The  next  day  w’e  gave  three  con-  | 
certs — Eunice  High  School,  Oberlin  High 
School,  and  Oakdale  High  School.  Friday  : 
morning  we  were  at  Louisiana  College 
in  Pineville  at  ten  o’clock;  Tioga  High 
School  at  eleven  o’clock;  and  for  lunch,  the 
Veterans’  Hospital  at  Pineville,  where  we  | 
played  to  about  five  hundred  World  War 
veterans.  Some  of  these  men  will  never 
leave  the  hospital  alive,  and  yet  w^e  received 
word  from  several  of  them  saying  that  they 
W’ould  prefer  their  own  condition  to  that  of  p 
being  blind.  Friday  night  at  seven-thirty 
we  were  at  the  High  School  in  Bunkie, 
Louisiana,  and  after  the  concert,  we  drove 
home,  having  completed  a  successful  tour. 


The  Touring  Band  of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 
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WHEN  our  first  concession  stand  be¬ 
gan  business  in  September,  1928,  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  basis  of 
relationship  which  should  exist  between 
the  organization  and  the  operator  or  blind 
person. 

Our  first  desire  was  to  protect  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  employment  and  preserve  it 
for  as  many  blind  persons  as  possible,  and 
our  second  objective  was  to  keep  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  supervision  as  low  as  practicable, 
to  encourage  strict  honesty  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  and  a  constructive  attitude 
toward  his  job.  We  also  assumed  that  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  persons  would 
be  placed  and  that  each  of  these  would  be 
so  imbued  with  his  duty  and  responsibility 
that  our  only  real  job  would  be  that  of 
selling  and  establishing  him,  and  our 
troubles  would  be  ended  during  his  life¬ 
time.  We  had  also  observed  that  many 
failures  were  due  to  poor  equipment  and 
to  the  fact  that  by  the  time  the  operator 
had  secured  adequate  equipment,  the  good¬ 
will  of  his  customers  was  gone,  and  the 
whole  plan  was  condemned. 

Our  first  agreement  or  plan  included  the 
following  principles : 

1.  The  operating  privilege  was  secured 
and  held  by  the  Institute,  and  the  grant  of 
operating  rights  was  made  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  not  to  any  individual  blind  person. 

2.  We  placed  suitable  permanent  fix¬ 
tures,  such  as  buildings,  counters,  plumb¬ 
ing,  wiring,  shelving,  etc.,  and  kept  these 
permanent  fixtures  in  repair,  and  these 
items  reruained  the  property  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  at  all  times. 


3.  We  installed  satisfactory  working  ap¬ 
paratus,  such  as  dishes,  cooking  utensils, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  and  all  required  stock, 
and  sold  these  items  to  the  operator  at 
cost  to  be  paid  from  the  earnings  at  an 
agreed-upon  rate  per  month.  Upon  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  operating  privilege,  we  re¬ 
purchased  his  equity  in  these  items  at  a 
price  based  upon  his  purchase  cost  and 
subject  to  depreciation  and  condition  of 
each  article.  If  we  had  received  more  in 
cash  payments  than  equaled  this  deprecia¬ 
tion,  then  we  owed  him  a  return  of  the  net 
difference.  If  the  totals  showed  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  be  still  in  debt  to  the  Institute,  we 
had  either  to  charge  it  off  or  attempt  col¬ 
lection  from  him  when  placed  again. 

4.  The  operator  held  his  job  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Institute  and  was  remov¬ 
able  at  any  time. 

This  plan  worked  out  very  nicely  for 
our  first  dozen  placements,  and  we  had  very 
little  difficulty  with  it.  When  we  began  to 
place  second-  and  third-choice  operators, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  have  sighted 
supervision;  our  cost  of  maintaining  the 
permanent  equipment  began  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  item ;  arguments  arose  as  to  the 
right  allowances  when  operators  were 
changed  or  their  agreements  terminated ; 
collections  were  difficult  and  embarrassing 
when  the  individual  lacked  honor  and  re¬ 
sponsibility ;  changes  of  operators  because 
of  unfitness,  death,  or  promotions  caused 
much  clerical  work  in  taking  inventories 
and  balancing  accounts ;  embarrassing 
problems  arose  because  of  extended  credit 
from  supply  houses;  other  problems  arose 
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because  the  operator  drew  more  from  the 
business  for  personal  expenses  than  the 
business  could  afford  and  soon  depleted 
his  stocks  and  ruined  his  credit.  A  feAv 
tried  to  cause  trouble  for  us  with  the  co¬ 
operating  firms  by  claiming  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  as  their  own  because  they  had  a  small 
equity  in  the  working  apparatus,  and,  if 
they  had  been  successful,  many  opportu¬ 
nities  would  have  been  lost  to  the  use  of 
other  blind  persons  in  the  future.  Another 
problem  which  caused  us  more  trouble  was 
the  fact  that  we  found  that  established 
stands  absorbed  our  entire  annual  budget 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  maintenance,  de¬ 
preciation.  and  supervision,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  had  nothing  left  for  extension  or 
the  development  of  new  opportunities. 
Again,  if  an  operator  had  fully  paid  for 
his  equipment  and  stock  and  this  money 
was  used  during  the  current  year,  we  were 
in  financial  difficulty  when  it  wgs  necessary 
to  re-finance  that  stand  for  a  new  operator. 

After  three  years  of  problems  arising 
from  these  sources,  we  began  experiments 
to  develop  a  system  of  administration  that 
would  eliminate  them,  and,  while  protect¬ 
ing  the  less  able  operator  against  himself, 
would  not,  at  the  same  time,  injure  the 
efficient,  but  would  encourage  initiative 
and  energy  at  all  times. 

Our  final  conclusion  was  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  less  expensive  to  operate  and 
must  permit  continuous  growth  on  a  small 
annual  budget  and  eliminate  subsidies  to 
established  stands.  Our  re.sults  during  the 
last  two  years  prove  conclusively  that  we 
are  on  the  right  road  to  our  objective  of 
“the  most  service  to  the  greatest  number 
with  a  small  annual  budget.” 

Our  administration  is  now  based  on  the 
following  principles: 

1.  We  own  all  equipment  and  stock  in¬ 
cluding  the  petty  cash  for  change,  and  the 
operator  never  acquires  or  has  any  prop¬ 
erty  or  equity  in  the  business. 


2.  The  operator  pays  cash  for  all  sup-  I 

plies,  pays  staff  wages,  and  secures  receipts  I 
for  every  expenditure.  The  total  of  these  \ 
receipts,  plus  cash  on  hand,  must  equal  ! 
sales.  I 

3.  Staff  workers  are  engaged  through  the  ■ 
Institute  office  or  by  the  operator  with  the  * 
approval  of  the  office. 

4.  The  operator  receives  a  wage  allow¬ 
ance  each  week  from  the  office,  and  his  * 
allowance  is  based  upon  the  amount  which  ; 
the  business  should  be  able  to  pay  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  It  may  be  anywhere  from  | 
five  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  week. 

5.  Every  four  weeks  an  operating  bal¬ 
ance  statement  is  made  up  at  the  office, 
which  includes :  a.  sales  for  the  period,  pur¬ 
chases,  gross  profit,  percentage  of  gross 
profit,  wages  to  staff,  operating  expense  for 
fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  deposits  made,  and 
credit  sales  uncollected;  6.  wages  paid  to 
the  operator,  operating  expense  paid  from 
the  office  for  repairs  or  replacement  of 
dishes,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  paid  from  1 
the  stand,  and  charges  made  from  our 
overhead  to  cover  the  items  of  maintenance 
of  permanent  equipment,  depreciation  of 
working  apparatus,  and  supervision  and 
accounting. 

The  total  of  these  items,  1),  deducted  . 
from  the  total  deposits,  a,  leaves  a  net 
cash  profit,  and  this  amount  is  paid  to  the 
operator. 

If  the  business  shows  a  loss,  this  loss  is 
carried  forward  to  the  next  period  and  is  * 
paid  from  the  profits  when  they  occur,  and,  f 
of  course,  the  operator  does  not  receive  any 
more  than  his  wage  allowance  until  the 
debt  is  paid.  If  the  loss  is  due  to  poor 
management,  then  the  operator  is  informed 
that  he  must  either  eliminate  the  leaks,  or 
his  wage  allowance  will  be  reduced  until  i 
he  shows  a  profit.  If  the  losses  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  firm  has  reduced  its  force 
or  to  the  small  number  of  the  firm’s  em¬ 
ployees,  then  the  company  is  asked  for  a 
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subsidy  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
them.  If  such  a  subsidy  is  not  agreeable, 
the  service  is  discontinued  and  the  entire 
stand  is  removed  at  the  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity  to  a  more  profitable  location.  If  the 
operator  is  in  debt  when  transferred  to 
another  stand,  this  amount  is  charged  to 
him  and  a  definite  amount  per  month  is 
taken  from  his  new  business  until  the  debt 
is  paid.  He  receives  the  residue  of  net 
profits  only.  If  the  operator  is  not  placed 
again,  this  loss  may  be  charged  to  place¬ 
ment  assistance  on  our  books  and  paid 
from  our  general  fund,  or  if  the  stand  is 
an  exceptionally  good  one,  the  new  opera¬ 
tor  may  be  charged  with  it  as  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  he  is  given  the  new 
job. 

6.  No  inventories  are  taken  to  determine 
net  profits  each  four  weeks  because  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  inventory  will  not  vary 
appreciably.  If  the  net  profits  were  to  be 
determined  on  this  basis,  the  operator 
might  load  his  shelves  with  unnecessary 
stock,  and  the  agency  would  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  net  profits  from  general  funds 
rather  than  from  cash  deposited  by  the 
operator.  When  the  operator  is  removed, 
an  inventory  of  stock  is  taken  and  any 
amount  under  the  total  of  his  starting  in¬ 
ventory  is  charged  to  him,  and  any  amount 
over  is  credited.  Equipment  inventories 
are  taken  irregularly  to  check  the  care  and 
maintenance  by  the  operator.  Shortages 
are  either  replaced  and  charged  to  the  op¬ 
erating  expense,  or,  if  the  equipment  is 
unneces.sary,  the  shortage  is  charged  to  the 
personal  account  of  the  operator  and  his 
equipment  list  is  reduced.  The  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  When  operators 
are  changed,  there  are  no  arguments  as  to 
the  value  of  stock  or  equipment  and  the 
clerical  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

7.  The  weekly  wage  allowance  stabilizes 
th;  spending  of  the  family  and  keeps  the 
business  in  a  healthy  condition.  Net  profits 


at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks  encourage 
the  operator  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible 
in  order  to  have  a  larger  sum  for  his 
monthly  household  expenses.  The  collection 
of  the  cash  and  the  appropriation  of  fixed 
amounts  for  overhead  makes  the  payment 
of  these  amounts  easy  and  painless.  Of 
course,  an  operator  can  falsify  returns  and 
only  deposit  enough  to  cover  his  overhead, 
but  in  such  an  event,  his  operating  state¬ 
ment  shows  a  very  low  gross  profit  and  in 
effect  shows  that  he  is  a  poor  operator. 
When  another  opportunity  occurs  in  which 
he  would  earn  a  much  larger  income,  this 
operator  does  not  receive  the  promotion 
and,  if  he  inquires  as  to  the  reason,  is  told 
frankly  that  his  record  does  not  merit  such 
consideration.  Frequently  such  an  opera¬ 
tor  is  removed  entirely  and  is  informed 
that  he  will  not  again  be  placed  on  such  a 
job  because  of  his  perverted  ethics. 

Actually  the  principle  applied  is  the 
same  as  though  the  operator  owned  the 
business  outright  and  operated  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner.  An  amount  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs  to  counters,  plumbing, 
etc.,  would  have  to  be  set  aside,  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  working  apparatus  shoiald  be  de¬ 
posited,  and  books  should  be  audited. 
Broken  dishes  would  have  to  be  replaced, 
repairs  to  urns,  steam  tables,  showcases, 
etc.,  woidd  have  to  be  made,  and  these  items 
would  come  from  current  operating  profits. 
Therefore,  w'e  require  the  same  procedure, 
not  only  for  this  reason,  but  also  because 
such  a  penalty  compels  reasonable  and  reg¬ 
ular  care  of  agency  property. 

Depreciation  of  this  equipment  is  com¬ 
puted  at  1.5  per  cent  of  our  investment 
per  month.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  total  sum 
of  $500  in  this  part  of  the  account,  the 
charge  to  the  stand  is  $7.50  per  month. 
This  means  that  the  cost  on  our  books 
should  be  retired  in  about  five  and  a  half 
years,  for  by  making  the  charge  every 
four  weeks,  we  have  thirteen  periods  per 
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year.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
interest  on  the  investment  must  be  paid, 
and  this  means  a  retirement  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  about  nine  years.  If  the  agency 
does  not  have  to  work  on  borrowed  funds, 
it  is  all  the  better,  although,  even  so,  we 
would  not  recommend  any  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  charge  per  month.  This  kind  of 
equipment  really  depreciates  more  rapidly 
than  our  allowance  provides  for.  If  the 
business  were  closed  and  the  equipment 
sold  in  an  effort  to  recover  the  original 
investment,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
actual  price  secured  plus  interim  deprecia¬ 
tion  collected  at  this  rate  would  not  equal 
the  original  inve.stment.  Experience  also 
shows  that  the  cost  of  repairs  to  plumbing, 
alterations  involving  material  and  labor, 
painting,  etc.,  total  on  the  average  about 
10  per  cent  of  our  inve.stment  in  perma¬ 
nent  fixtures,  so  we  make  a  charge  of  10 
per  cent  per  year,  divide  this  by  thirteen, 
and  collect  the  amount  every  four  weeks. 
That  is,  if  we  have  $300  in  counters,  etc., 
our  charge  is  $2.50  per  period.  Fractional 
charges  are  always  made  even  at  the  half 
or  full  dollar  to  simplify  records.  When 
repairs,  alterations,  painting,  etc.,  must  be 
done,  this  charge  takes  care  of  the  expense. 
It  is  quite  true  that  some  stand.s  may  not 
require  any  such  expenditure  for  several 
years,  but  the  charge  is  made  to  provide 
for  the  day  when  it  is  necessary. 

Supervision  and  accounting  is  a  joint 
co.st  which  we  have  a.ssessed  as  follows: 
$5.00  per  month  for  dry  .stands;  $7.50  per 
month  for  canteens,  and  $10.00  per  month 
for  cafeterias.  In  our  terminology,  a  “dry 
stand”  is  an  office-building  or  hospital 
stand,  or  any  such  business  where  no  foods 
are  sold  and  where  the  supervision  and  ac¬ 
counting  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  A 
“canteen”  is  a  factory  lunch-counter  where 
a  limited  variety  of  foods  is  served  in 
addition  to  the  tobacco  and  candy  and 
•soft  drinks  carried  by  such.  This  type  of 


installation  and  service  is  probably  the  I 
most  profitable  from  the  operator’s  point  I 
of  view,  for  a  greater  amount  of  business  ! 
can  be  handled  with  a  small  staff  than  in  ! 
either  of  the  other  two  types.  Profits  are  I 
practically  as  high  in  percentage  as  with  " 
a  cafeteria  even  though  the  varieties  are  I 
limited.  Complete  cafeterias  are  charged  I 
$10.00  per  month.  This  type  of  service  “ 
requires  the  mo.st  .supervision  and  is  the  ■ 
most  difficult  to  operate.  Gross  profits  are  I 
largest,  and  a  good  location  is  easily  able  I 
to  pay  this  proportionate  cost.  These  | 
charges  are  minimum,  and  if  the  operator  ' 
in  any  location  persists  in  creating  prob¬ 
lems  unnecessarily,  the  charge  is  increased.  | 
Suppo.se  we  consider  an  illustration  of  ' 
one  stand,  a  cafeteria.  We  find  that  our 
permanent  investment  is  $400,  our  work¬ 
ing  apparatus  or  stand  loan  of  equipment  j 
is  $500,  and  our  charges  on  these  two  items 
are  therefore  $3.50  and  $7.50  per  period.  ' 
The  cafeteria  supervision  cost  is  $10.00, 
and  our  total  overhead  cost  is  therefore  i. 
$21.  It  is  easily  possible  to  have  a  smaller 
investment  and  a  .smaller  charge  in  a  cafe¬ 
teria  than  in  a  canteen,  for  the  condition 
which  has  to  be  overcome  may  be  more  j 
favorable  in  the  installation  of  one  than  ! 
the  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  plumbing  E 
may  be  more  acce.ssible  and  tbe  company  i 
may  already  possess  counters  and  other  j 
equipment  for  our  use.  If  we  consider  a  ! 
dry  stand,  we  have  only  the  items  of  ^ 
permanent  equipment  in  the  showcases,  j 
etc.,  for  which  we  charge  maintenance,  and  ' 
stock  for  which  we  charge  the  same  as  for  ; 
the  use  of  dishes,  etc.  It  is  quite  possible,  j 
however,  that  some  administrators  might 
consider  it  more  equitable  to  make  a 
smaller  charge  for  stock  than  is  applied  for ! 
utensils.  We  find  that  the  stands  can  ea.sily 
take  care  of  it  on  this  basis  and  when  the . 
smaller  charge  for  supervision  is  consid- ; 
ered,  the  result  Is  not  burdensome.  If  John  i 
Doe  operates  a  cafeteria  with  the  invest- 
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ment  indicated  and  in  four  weeks  deposits 
$100  after  paying  all  labor  and  supplies, 
and  has  a  wage  allowance  of  $10.00  per 
week,  the  total  cost  of  this  stand  would 
be  $61  and  he  would  receive  a  net  profit 
check  for  the  residue  of  $39,  thus  making 
his  total  earnings  for  the  period  $79,  or 
an  average  of  $19.25  per  week.  There  are 
many  persons  who  may  argue  that  it  is 
simpler  to  make  a  weekly  charge,  collect 
only  that  charge,  and  let  the  operator  re¬ 
tain  the  profits  as  he  makes  them.  Such  a 
system  fails  to  control  weekly  spending  for 
the  family,  and  it  places  the  organization 
in  the  light  of  a  tribute  collector  instead 
of  an  employer  and  a  benefactor. 

A  city-wide  agency  can  easily  administer 
this  kind  of  a  program.  A  young  man  or 
woman  can  make  five  calls  per  day  and 
audit  and  check  the  accounts,  collect  the 
cash  and  make  up  weekly  reports.  If  dry 
stands  only  are  being  operated,  more  calls 
can  be  made.  Thus,  one  person  can  audit, 
collect,  and  pay  at  least  twenty-five  oper¬ 
ators  of  stands  per  week.  One  sighted 
supervisor  and  after-care  worker  can  look 
after  this  number,  especially  if  good  oper¬ 
ators  are  placed  in  charge  of  each  location. 
We  admini.ster  this  kind  of  service  over  a 
radius  of  six  hundred  miles  and  have  over 
sixty  stands  in  business  in  one  province. 
Operators  away  from  the  main  center  make 
their  deposits  in  local  banks  in  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  name  and  mail  weekly  reports  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  deposit  slips  to  the  office. 
Wage  allowances  are  mailed  to  them  each 
week  and  net  profits  every  four  weeks. 
By  this  system,  capitalization  is  made  just 
once  for  each  location,  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  is  paid  from  the  businesses,  and  the 
current  annual  income  allotted  to  place¬ 
ment  work  can  be  used  for  expansion  in¬ 
stead  of  being  used  for  depreciation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  supervision  of  established  lo¬ 
cations.  It  gives  the  employed  operator  a 
true,  uninflated  income  and  the  unem¬ 


ployed  some  hope  of  securing  similar  oc¬ 
cupation. 

If  a  city  organization  can  allot  $3,000 
per  year  to  placement  service  and  pay 
$1,200  in  wages  for  a  placement  agent,  it 
would  have  $1,800  for  capitalization  of 
stands  for  the  first  year,  apart  from  fac¬ 
tory  jobs  located.  This  amount  should  place 
four  dry  stands,  which  would  produce  a 
monthly  organization  income  of  about 
$10.50  per  stand  or  nearly  $550  a  year. 
The  second  year,  this  same  budget  would 
allow  $1,800  plus  the  unused  portion  of 
income  from  overhead  charges,  and  this 
should  make  an  increased  number  of  in¬ 
stallations  possible.  The  placement  agent 
could  supervise  ten  stands  and  do  all  the 
administration  work  in  two  and  a  half 
days  per  week  and  have  the  balance  of  the 
week  for  promotional  work.  When  fifteen 
stands  are  in  operation,  a  full  time  after¬ 
care  worker  could  be  employed  and  the 
supervision  cost  against  the  stands  would 
pay  for  this  staff  addition.  At  this  point, 
the  placement  agent’s  salary  would  be 
paid  from  the  current  budget,  and  the 
amount  left  for  expansion  would  be  the 
residue  plus  the  income  derived  from  the 
fifteen  stands  for  which  they  are  being 
charged  under  the  headings  “Deprecia¬ 
tion”  and  “Maintenance.”  We  consider  it 
unfair  to  charge  the  stand  operator  for 
the  cost  of  selling  his  job  because  we  do 
not  collect  a  fee  from  the  man  placed  in  in¬ 
dustry  who  receives  the  same  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Therefore,  we  consider  it  proper  to 
charge  the  placement  agent’s  salary  and 
expenses  to  our  annual  public  budget.  All 
expenses  incurred  by  the  department 
which  would  not  exist  if  all  persons  were 
placed  on  industrial  jobs,  are  properly 
charged  to  the  stands  and  should  be  col¬ 
lected  from  them.  Fifteen  stands  should 
support  an  after-care  w'orker  who  would 
supervise  accounts,  service,  and  personnel ; 
twenty-five  stands  will  require  a  separate. 
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worker  for  bookkeeping  and  one  for  super¬ 
vision,  but  the  income  paid  by  the  stand 
on  the  item  of  supervision  should  meet  this 
expense.  Gradually  the  unused  income 
from  stands  would  cover  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  placement  department  expense, 
and  would  thus  leave  an  incresusing 
amount  of  the  annual  budget  free  for 
placement  extension. 

The  concession  stand  service  of  the  de¬ 
partment  should  be  self-supporting  after 
five  years  and  should  have  steady  growth 
with  a  reducing  annual  budget  from  public 
funds.  This  system  gives  the  organization 
absolute  control  over  every  opportunity 
which  it  develops,  makes  it  easy  to  choose 
operators  for  places  of  greater  or  less  re¬ 
sponsibility  according  to  their  talents,  and 
enables  the  organization  to  solve  the  em¬ 
ployment  problems  of  many  persons  who 
should  not  and  who  cannot  be  treated  in 
sheltered  shops. 

Any  agency  considering  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  placement  department  should 
make  a  comparison  between  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment  for  sheltered  industries  and 
placement  service  as  well  as  the  usual  an¬ 
nual  service  subsidies  required  for  the 
workshop  program.  The  total  costs  of 
sheltered  shops  should  be  compared  with 
the  cost  of  placement  service  as  described 
in  the  foregoing.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  the  workshop  should  serve 
those  who  are  particularly  adapted  to 
manual  trades  and  have  no  flair  or  apti¬ 
tude  for  business,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  placement  department  serves 
those  who  have  business  ability  and  who 
are  not  necessarily  mechanically  inclined. 
This  is  especially  true  of  blinded  adults 
who  have  had  sighted  business  experience. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  development 
in  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  job¬ 


bing  department  for  our  operators.  Sales 
for  the  past  four  years  are  as  follows : 

Gross  Gross  Net 

Sales  Profit  Profit 

1930- 31  . $37,095.40  $3,828.41  $2,831.95 

(11 months) 

1931- 32  .  56,022.96  5,662.05  4,505.53 

1932- 33  .  64,546.35  6,338.28  4,895.03 

1933- 34  .  88,878.34  9,102.97  7,134.18 

The  net  profit  earnings  are  the  residue 
after  all  expenses  are  paid.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  operating  expenses  are 
$225.35  per  month.  These  dividends  are 
distributed  every  three  months  to  the  op¬ 
erators  in  proportion  to  their  purchases, 
i.e.,  if  the  net  profit  percentage  is  7.9,  the 
operator  receives  $7.90  on  every  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  purchases  made  during 
the  period.  These  operators  are  organized 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  C.N.I.B.  The  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  every  line  of  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  the  wholesale  department  is  placed 
upon  the  membership.  All  sales  from  the 
warehouse  are  C.O.D.  and  are  F.O.B. 
warehouse.  Each  operator  pays  for  his 
own  delivery.  These  earnings  form  a  very 
substantial  addition  to  the  ordinary  retail 
profits  and  assist  in  offsetting  the  cost  of 
extra  help  due  to  the  blindness  of  the  op¬ 
erator.  The  success  of  this  department  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  blind  persons  are 
permitted  to  have  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  although  they  work  under  strict  organ¬ 
ization  supervision.  The  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  is  kept  strictly  to  the  business 
for  which  it  is  organized  and  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  a  labor  union  which 
can  be  interested  in  Institute  policies. 

On  the  next  page  appears  a  copy  of  an 
operating  balance  sheet  for  one  stand  for 
an  operating  period  of  four  weeks. 
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STAND . C®*  . .  MANAGER . S.  Snyeriutt, 

REPORT  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS  ENDING  July  )»,  1954  . . . . 


SALES 

pnovisioNS 

TOSACCO.CTC. 

1  GROSS  PROFIT  | 

1  WAGES 

1  HELP 

OTHER 

EXPENSES 

CPCOITS 

OUTSTANOINO 

AMOUNT 

DEPOSITED 

TOTAL 

PURCHASED 

inj 

49S.28 

269.05 

226.25 

15.57 

157.66 

157.66 

Total  fotward 

Dividend  Check  2S.55 

Managei's  wagea  ® _ .1P|.P0 _ per  week  $  40.00  Leas  credits  outstanding  $ - 


Supervision  and  accounting . . . J0.00 _ 


^  161.01 


Maintenance  and  replacement  of 

permanent  equipment . ?.*PP 

Stand  account  charge . 7..».50. 

Equipment  replaced.., . . 

Loss  carried  forward _ 

Other  charges _  Total  forward  $ _ .59.50 

Loss  i 

Net  cash  profit  $ . 1.Q1...5), 


LOSS  TO  BE  CARRIED  FORWARD  $ . APPROVED 
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VEGETABLE  GARDENING  IN  THE  DARK 

By  Lee  Chapman,  M.D. 


The  blind  person  with  sufficient  physi¬ 
cal  ability,  some  spare  time,  and  a 
plot  of  garden  soil  can  grow  vegetables  for 
the  home  table.  The  work  in  the  open  and 
the  fresh  vegetables  grown  are  both  good 
for  the  health,  the  joy  of  accomplishment 
is  good  for  the  spirits,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  family  table  is  reduced. 

I  knew  Charles  Walker  before  and  after 
losing  my  sight.  He  sold  newspapers  in  my 
home  city  for  many  years,  then  married 
a  blind  woman.  They  lived  for  twelve 
years  in  the  half  of  a  house,  and  he  culti¬ 
vated  half  the  back  yard  in  vegetables 
every  year.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener.  When  he  told  his  friends  about 
his  fine  vegetables,  they  were  skeptical, 
but,  when  they  called  at  his  home  and  saw 
him  working  among  his  plants,  they  were 
not  only  convinced  but  amazed  for  he 
was  sightless  and  had  only  one  hand.  Since 
Walker  succeeded  for  twelve  successive 
years,  no  blind  person,  with  the  desire  and 
an  opportunity,  should  hesitate  to  under¬ 
take  a  home  garden. 

The  beginner  should  consult  some  good 
gardener  in  his  neighborhood  who  \\dll 
gladly  advise  how  the  ground  should  be 
prepared,  wffien  to  plant,  how  to  plant, 
etc.  If  no  such  person  can  be  found,  the 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent  or  the  State 
University  Extension  Service. 

As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  to  work  well,  it  should  be 
plowed  or  spaded.  Take  a  handful  of  soil 
and  work  it  between  the  hands.  If  it  is  too 
wet,  it  will  stick  together  like  dough  or 
putty.  When  it  is  dry  enough,  it  will 


crumble.  A  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  very  important.  If  the  garden  is 
large,  it  should  be  plowed  and  harrowed 
by  power.  If  small,  it  may  be  dug  with  a 
spading  fork  and  then  raked. 

I  prefer  rows  running  from  north  to 
south.  In  this  way  the  plants  get  more 
sunshine.  Drive  a  stake  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  garden  and  another  at  the 
southwest  corner.  Stretch  a  line  from  one 
to  the  other  about  eight  inches  from  the 
ground  and  draw  it  taut.  Four  feet  to  the 
east  from  these  stakes,  drive  other  stakes 
and  stretch  a  line  as  before.  This  will  give 
a  lane  four  feet  wide  the  full  length  of 
the  garden.  Stand  between  the  lines  at 
one  end  with  the  back  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  lane.  Plunge  the  fork  with  the 
foot  the  full  depth  of  the  tines,  lift  out 
the  forkful  of  soil,  and  turn  it  upside  down 
just  beyond  the  hole  from  which  it  was 
lifted.  This  should  be  done  next  to  one  of 
the  lines.  Set  the  fork  over  toward  the 
other  line  and  repeat  until  there  is  a  ditch 
from  one  line  to  the  other.  Then  step  back 
a  trifie  and  dig  another  ditch  setting  the 
fork  about  six  inches  back  of  the  ditch  and 
turn  the  soil  ixpside  down  in  the  first 
ditch.  All  clods  should  be  broken  with  a 
striking  or  jabbing  motion  (or  both)  with 
the  tines  of  the  fork. 

These  operations  should  be  continued 
until  the  other  end  of  the  lane  is  reached. 
Then  a  rake  with  a  long  handle  is  used  to 
further  pulverize  and  smooth  the  surface. 
Other  lanes  may  be  staked  and  prepared 
until  the  whole  garden  is  ready  to  plant. 

A  poor  preparation  of  the  soil  insures 
a  poor  crop,  while  a  thorough  preparation 
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means  success,  other  things  being  consid¬ 
ered.  Planting  and  cultivation  are  much 
easier  in  properly  prepared  soil.  Many 
good  gardeners  say  the  battle  is  half  won 
when  the  soil  is  dug  deeply  and  all  clods 
broken.  When  I  have  small  seeds  or  small 
plants  to  set,  I  often  rub  the  soil  between 
my  hands  to  insure  freedom  from  clods. 
This  is  necessary  only  at  and  near  the 
surface. 

When  one  is  ready  to  plant,  set  the 
stakes  about  one  foot  inside  the  edge  of 
the  dug  ground  at  the  side  of  the  garden. 
This  leaves  a  strip  of  dug  soil  outside  the 
line  for  cultivation  later.  Stretch  a  line 
between  the  stakes  about  six  inches  above 
the  ground.  Then  lay  a  board  four  inches 
wide  against  the  stake  and  along  under  the 
line.  If  the  board  reaches  only  part  w’ay 
of  the  row,  drive  a  small  stake  near  the 
end  of  the  board  and  against  the  line.  Lay 
another  board  the  same  length  and  width 
alongside  the  first  one.  These  are  to  w^alk 
on  while  the  seeds  or  plants  are  set  along 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  line. 

These  boards  may  be  moved  along  and 
used  as  a  guide  and  walking  floor  until 
the  full  length  of  the  row  has  been 
planted.  If  the  second  row  is  to  be  one 
foot  from  the  first,  the  board  next  to  the 
line  is  lifted  and  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  second  board,  and  tbe  seeds  or  plants 
set  at  the  edge  of  the  removed  board.  If 
the  rows  are  to  be  more  than  one  foot 
apart,  new  stakes  and  a  new  line  may  be 
placed  by  measuring  from  the  first  stakes 
the  same  distance  at  each  end. 

I  w^ould  advise  beginners  to  use  plants 
instead  of  seeds  where  possible  because 
the  plants  are  easier  to  handle  and  the 
gardener  can  learn  the  feel  of  the  plants 
so  as  to  recognize  them  later  in  cultivation. 
Cabbages,  tomatoes,  peppers,  onion  sets, 
beets,  and  other  plants  are  usually  obtain¬ 
able  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  often 
gardeners  are  glad  to  give  their  friends 


the  needed  amount  of  plants.  When  plants 
are  set,  they  get  a  good  start  ahead  of 
the  \veeds  and  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  size.  The  w’eeds  while  growing,  rob 
the  plants  of  the  moisture  and  plant  food 
and  should,  therefore,  be  killed  early.  If 
allowed  to  grow  tall,  they  rob  the  plants 
of  the  sunshine  and  free  circulation  of 
air.  No  blind  gardener  should  allow  weeds 
to  gain  a  height  one  fourth  that  of  the 
plants. 

When  setting  plants,  the  gardener 
should  place  them  only  a  trifle  deeper  than 
they  were  before  removal  from  their  beds. 
I  usually  poke  my  forefinger  in  the  soil, 
draw  it  back  a  little,  and  place  the  plant 
in  the  hole  w’hile  the  finger  remains.  Then 
the  finger  is  removed  and  the  soil  packed 
about  the  roots.  A  depression  is  left  into 
w’hich  a  half -cup  of  water  is  poured.  After 
it  has  soaked  away,  dry  ground  is  used  to 
fill  the  depression,  and  a  little  pressure 
will  help  make  the  ground  firm  about  the 
roots. 

I  like  to  get  tomato  plants  six  to  twelve 
inches  high  and,  after  removing  some  of 
the  lower  leaves,  plant  them  so  deep  that 
only  the  leaves  left  are  above  the  surface. 
New  roots  form  along  the  stem  and  these 
furnish  nourishment  to  the  plant  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  deeper  roots.  Usually  I  leave 
about  one  third  of  the  plant  above  the 
ground. 

There  are  usually  directions  on  the  seed 
packages  which  tell  how  deep  and  how 
far  apart  in  the  rows  to  plant,  and  how 
far  apart  the  rows  should  be.  The  rule  is 
to  plant  vegetables  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  allow  ease  of  cultivation.  If  one  knows 
how  large  the  plants  will  grow,  one  can 
tell  how  far  apart  to  set  them.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  a  small  board  over  the  planted 
seeds  and  press  down  to  make  the  soil  firm. 
This  is  especially  desirable  for  small  seeds. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  beginner  plant 
only  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables  the  first 
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year.  After  he  has  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  he  may  safely  add  other  vege¬ 
tables  to  his  garden.  Vining  plants  are 
especially  difficult  to  handle  in  the  dark 
except  those  which  can  be  trained  on  sup¬ 
ports. 

Cultivation  is  important  and  should  not 
be  n^lected.  The  first  cultivation  should 
be  undertaken  when  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow  or  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches 
high.  I  shall  now  suggest  an  ideal  plan 
for  hoeing  which  I  have  not  seen  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  braille  literature  or  else¬ 
where.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  article, 

I  mentioned  two  boards  four  inches  wide 
which  were  to  be  used  in  planting.  Take 
these  boards  and  set  them  up  edgewise 
along  the  side  of  the  plants  and  stake 
them  on  each  side  to  keep  them  edgewise. 
Place  one  board  on  the  east  side  of  one  row 
and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  next 
row.  This  makes  a  lane  the  full  width  of 
the  space  to  be  cultivated.  Then  one  may 
stand  erect  and  hoe  Avith  a  long-handled 
hoe  or  cultivate  with  a  little  three-  or  four- 
tooth  long-handled  cultivator.  I  prefer  the 
ordinary  hoe  or  a  scuffle  hoe  with  which  to 
kill  the  weeds  by  drawing  th  sharp  edge 
just  under  the  surface.  After  the  weeds 
are  killed  in  this  manner  and  are  dried, 
the  cultivator  may  be  used  to  stir  the  soil 
more  deeply.  With  the  boards  set  edgewise 
against  the  plants,  there  is  no  danger  of 
injuring  the  plants.  This  method  saves 
much  kneeling  and  cultivating  with  one 
hand.  Of  course,  when  the  boards  are  re¬ 
moved,  a  little  hand  weeding  between  the 
plants  completes  the  work. 

Many  soils  run  together  during  rains 
and  form  a  hard  crust  when  dry.  This 
crust  encourages  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  and  prevents  the  air  from  reaching 
the  roots.  After  every  hard  rain  and  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  be  worked, 
it  should  be  stirred  with  a  hoe  or  cultivator. 
This  cultivation  leaves  the  ground  in  a 


receptive  condition  for  the  next  rain.  If 
the  crust  is  permitted  to  remain,  the  next 
rain  will  run  away. 

Most  soils  require  fertilizer  of  some 
kind.  Any  good  gardener  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  know  the  kind  to  use,  or  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  kind  and  the  manner 
of  applying  may  be  obtained  from  the  firm 
from  whom  you  buy  the  fertilizer. 

Sometimes  Avatering  is  necessary.  Where 
Avater  under  pressure  is  available,  the 
blind  gardener  may  use  a  hose.  He  can  tell 
by  the  sound  of  the  spray  falling  on  the 
vegetables  AA'hether  he  is  directing  the 
spray  correctly.  I  would  not  say  that  a 
blind  person  can  use  the  hose  as  efficiently 
as  a  seeing  person  but  he  can  get  results. 
If  the  spray  is  used,  it  may  be  set  sta¬ 
tionary  and  alloAved  to  run  until  the 
ground  is  Avell  soaked.  It  is  better  to  soak 
the  ground  well  once  or  tAA’ice  a  Aveek  than 
to  sprinkle  a  little  every  day.  After  the 
ground  has  dried  enough,  it  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  the  same  as  after  a  rain.  If  water 
must  be  carried  to  the  plants,  it  will  be  a 
big  task  if  many  vegetables  are  to  be 
watered.  Of  course,  such  water  should  be 
poured  carefully  at  the  roots  of  the  plants 
instead  of  thrown  all  OA'er  the  surface  be- 
tAveen  the  rows. 

I  AA'ould  not  suggest  that  a  blind  be¬ 
ginner  undertake  a  commercial  gardening 
project.  After  the  beginner  becomes  famil¬ 
iar  Avith  his  plants,  his  soil,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  them,  he  may  grow  more 
A'egetables  than  he  can  use,  and  by  selling 
them,  he  will  know  something  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  end  of  the  work.  If  he  succeeds  well 
in  this  small  way  and  can  get  help  at 
reasonable  cost,  he  might  venture  into 
commercial  gardening.  I  am  not  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  commercial  gardening  for 
the  blind  as  I  am  aboAit  gardening  for 
one’s  own  table  since  this  enables  one  to 
combine  economy  of  living  AAuth  a  good 
measure  of  health,  exercise,  and  pleasure. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES 

By  Virginia  Warkeley 


IN  CO^MPLYING  with  a  request  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  !Moun- 
tain  states,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  such  a  description,  in  general,  fol¬ 
lows  the  lines  set  up  for  work  with  the 
blind  in  any  region.  There  are,  however, 
changes  and  modifications  in  general  pro¬ 
cedures  to  fit  local  situations. 

Although  it  is  now  a  century  since  the 
benefits  of  educational  instruction  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  world  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  state-wide  effort  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  adult  blind 
was  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

^lassachusetts  and  New  York  were  the 
first  states  to  form  state-^vide  organiza¬ 
tions  for  work  with  the  adult  blind.  This 
movement,  following  the  usual  historic 
trend,  spread  westward  and  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  of  the  ^Mountain  states 
have  taken  their  places  in  this  development. 
This  work  began  in  Wyoming  in  1929. 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Montana  have,  at  this  time,  no  organized 
state-wide  work  for  the  adult  blind.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  adult  blind  youth  of  these 
eight  states  has  been  provided  in  all  in¬ 
stances  prior  to  the  movement  for  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  adult  blind. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problems 
which  confront  a  worker  for  the  blind  in 
the  Mountain  states,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  extent  and  topography  of  these 
states.  They  are  large  and  mountainous, 
towns  and  cities  are  small  and  far  apart, 
travel  is  difficult,  and  cases  scattered  and 
isolated.  Industries  and  the  present  de¬ 


velopment  of  natural  resources  in  these 
areas  are  those  which  do  not  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  big  business.  With  no  large  fac¬ 
tories,  placement  work  for  the  blind  is 
practically  impossible.  Group  industries, 
with  but  three  exceptions,  are  unavailable. 
Utah  has  a  work  shop  for  the  blind  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Colorado  has  a  similar  shop 
and  a  home  for  adult  blind  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  factory  in  Denver. 

I  am  reminded  often  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  blind  clients  living  in  isolated 
districts  of  the  Mountain  states  are  con¬ 
tacted — the  first  necessary  step  in  any 
work  for  the  blind.  The  following  illustrates 
this.  Two  blind  adults  w^ere  reported  as  liv¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  distant  corners  of  the 
state.  Taking  a  train  at  the  capital  city, 

I  rode  for  twelve  hours  across  the  state 
where  I  took  a  stage  for  a  fifty-mile  trip, 
crossing  the  mountains  to  a  small  inland 
town.  From  here,  automobile  transporta¬ 
tion  was  secured  to  the  ranch  and  to  a 
tiny  village  where,  in  turn,  these  two  blind 
persons  w’ere  found.  The  stage  referred 
to  proved  to  be  a  “mail  truck”  on  which 
the  passenger  rides  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
the  only  one  provided. 

The  inaccessibility  of  clients  such  as  these 
presents  a  serious  problem  for  home  in¬ 
struction,  which  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind  must  nece.ssarily  receive  emphasis  in 
sparsely  settled  regions.  Home  instruction 
from  a  central  point  is  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible.  Two  practical  ways  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  have  presented  themselves. 
When  maintenance  funds  are  available,  the 
isolated  blind  adult  may  be  moved  to  a 
place  where  specialized  instruction  can  be 
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received,  or  some  qualified  local  person 
may  be  secured  to  give  instruction  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  work.  In  the  latter  instance, 
time  must  be  given  by  those  trained  in 
work  for  the  blind  to  outline  and  super¬ 
vise  all  w'ork  done  by  the  local  instructor. 

In  Wyoming,  where  one  field  worker 
comprises  the  staff,  there  is  need  for  local 
instructors,  especially  where  there  must  be 
a  period  of  prolonged  instruction.  To  secure 
qualified  instructors  in  small  localities 
often  is  most  difficult.  In  the  face  of  these 
difficulties,  however,  workers  in  the  western 
states  must  meet  the  conditions  of  these 
sparsely  settled  areas  in  w'ork  for  the  blind. 
Following  is  an  example  of  meeting  such 
a  situation. 

One  of  Wyoming’s  blind  people,  a 
young  woman  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  required  instruction  in 
tj'pewriting.  This  young  woman  resides 
on  a  ranch  a  few  miles  from  a  railroad 
station.  The  only  other  buildings  found 
near  the  station  are  a  general  store  and 
schoolhou.se.  The  teacher  of  this  rural 
.school  was  not  qualified  to  teach  typew'rit- 
ing,  and  because  of  certain  health  factors, 
the  blind  young  woman  could  not  be  moved 
to  a  center  for  instruction.  Where  could  a 
qualified  local  teacher  be  found?  The  cost 
and  time  involved  for  a  field  worker  to 
reach  the  ranch  made  that  solution  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Finally,  the  solution  for  the  problem 
was  found  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
station  agent,  a  qualified  instructor  of 
typewriting,  with  the  result  that  the  young 
woman  has  mastered  her  typewriter  and 
has  spent  many  interesting  and  valuable 
hours  w'ith  this  work. 

Probably  local  instructors  are  best  fitted 
to  meet  the  conditions  found  in  home  in¬ 
dustrial  training.  To  provide  local  super¬ 
vision  of  indastrial  articles  made  by  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes  is  an  easier  task. 
To  choose  types  and  varieties  of  articles 
to  be  made  necessarily  devolves  upon  the 


supervisor  in  charge  of  the  work.  Home 
industrial  cases,  more  and  more,  are  ex¬ 
pressing  satisfaction  in  the  therapeutic 
and  economic  value  of  this  provision  of 
work  for  the  blind.  Since  many  adult  blind 
cannot  find  employment  in  sheltered  shops, 
home  industrial  work  is  proving  a  happy 
solution. 

Outstanding  among  the  home  industrial 
workers  as  the  largest  wage-earner  in 
Wyoming  is  Mrs.  J.,  about  sixty  years  of 
age  and  totally  blind  for  thirty  years.  Mrs. 
J.,  as  a  sighted  young  woman,  was  espe¬ 
cially  well  trained  in  needlework.  The 
blindcraft  chosen  by  her  was  to  make  hand- 
pieced  and  quilted  quilts.  Under  local 
supervision  this  desire  has  been  gratified. 
The  local  supervisor  designs  the  quilts, 
selects  colors,  and  cuts  the  materials.  Mrs. 
J.  does  all  of  the  remaining  w'ork.  The 
actual  quilting,  the  most  difficult  part  for 
sightless  eyes,  is  accomplished  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  heavy  strips  of  paper.  All 
quilting  patterns  are,  therefore,  designed 
in  straight  lines.  Mrs.  J.  has  sold  every 
quilt  she  has  made  through  co-operating 
women’s  clubs,  and  the  income  derived  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  as  her  beaming  face 
testifies  when  the  problem  is  discussed. 

In  the  Mountain  states,  markets  for  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  home 
workers  are  limited  and  wholesale  selling 
is  meager.  This  necessitates  the  production 
of  a  limited  supply  of  many  articles.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  stimulating  to  the  work,  it 
requires  additional  supervision  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  supeiwision  is  difficult.  Local 
agencies,  such  as  service  clubs,  have  fur¬ 
nished  assistance  in  providing  markets 
through  organization  of  sales  and  in  the 
promotion  of  public  interest.  Colorado  em¬ 
ploys  one  full-time  seeing  sales  manager. 
As  already  stated,  Wyoming  has  only  one 
person  to  supervise  all  phases  of  the  work 
for  the  adult  blind  in  the  state.  Hence,  in 
this  ease,  the  existing  policy  by  which  a 
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market  has  been  provided  is  by  means  of 
promotion  of  public  interest  and  through 
the  co-operation  of  public  agencies.  As 
home  industrial  work  increases,  necessity 
demands  more  time  and  attention  directed 
to  all  forms  of  organization  for  sales. 

Much  effort  has  been  made  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  states  to  fit  cases  of  recent  blindness 
into  the  occupation  or  profession  pre¬ 
viously  pursued.  However,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industries  of  these  states,  mining, 
which  produces  much  blindness,  offers  little 
opportunity  to  absorb  the  blind  in  em¬ 
ployment.  When  a  new  occupation  must 
be  found,  vocational  guidance  is  given  and 
the  choice  made  according  to  the  individual 
differences  of  those  considered.  This  ap¬ 
plies  whether  the  choice  is  to  be  made  by 
a  blind  youth  or  a  person  who  has  lost  his 
sight  after  he  has  entered  the  occupational 
field.  The  set-up  in  Wyoming  is  especially 
favorable  for  close  co-operation  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  field  of  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Emphasis  is  placed,  wherever  possible,  on 
specialized  rehabilitation  training  for  indi¬ 
vidual  eases  deemed  susceptible  and  feasible. 

These  policies  have  resulted,  in  general, 
in  the  usual  lines  of  industry'  followed  by 
the  blind,  with  emphasis  placed  on  lines  of 
work  associated  with  farming  and  ranch¬ 
ing.  Among  representatives  of  the  various 
occupations  found  in  the  Mountain  states 
are  executives  for  work  for  the  blind, 
teachers  of  music  and  of  the  blind,  min¬ 
isters,  musicians,  writers,  executives  of 
business  enterprises  (as  interior  decora¬ 
tors),  chiropractors,  sales  agents,  insur¬ 
ance  underwriters,  real  estate  agents, 
managers  of  stores,  ranches,  and  farms, 
piano  tuners,  and  workers  in  home  indus¬ 
tries.  The  last  include  weaving,  knitting, 
sewing,  basketry,  and  brush-  and  broom¬ 
making. 

The  group  of  Wyoming’s  adult  blind  en¬ 
gaged  in  rural  pursuits  is  large.  Many  find 
It  possible  to  act  as  manager  of  a  sheep  or 


cattle  ranch  or  as  manager  of  a  small 
farm.  Still  others  add  to  their  economic 
support  by  gardening.  Recently  in  check¬ 
ing  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  who  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
reader  of  Moon  type,  I  found  her  busily 
engaged  in  planting  her  garden.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  she  had  worked  out  entirely  by  her¬ 
self.  Most  interesting  was  her  description 
of  the  planting  and  weeding.  Aided  by  so- 
called  “travel  \asion,”  Mrs.  S.  had  meas¬ 
ured  each  row  at  both  ends  of  the  garden 
and  strings  had  been  stretched  from  stakes 
at  each  end  in  order  to  guide  the  planting. 
Later  remeasuring,  Mrs.  S.  was  able  to 
weed  her  own  garden  between  the  rows  of 
plants.  Still  later  she  weeds  the  rows  them¬ 
selves  after  the  plants  are  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  be  distinguished  from  the  weeds  by 
touch.  The  gratification  from  such  a  visit 
was  intensified  by  the  happiness  Mrs.  S. 
had  found  in  the  new  current-topic  Moon 
type  magazines  she  had  been  reading. 
“Just  what  I  wanted,”  she  said. 

There  are  a  number  of  contrasts  and  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  work  for  the  adult  blind 
between  the  Mountain  states  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  manner  of  sup¬ 
port  of  this  work  differs  in  the  West  from 
the  East.  Western  states  depend  upon  pub¬ 
lic  rather  than  private  and  philanthropic 
aid.  The  principle  of  state  aid  for  the  work 
of  the  blind  in  the  West  insures  state  con¬ 
trol  and  e.stablishes  the  w'ork  on  a  corre¬ 
sponding  basis  with  other  public  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

State-wide  organizations,  regardless  of 
their  policy  of  support,  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  covering  the  entire  territory  of 
the  state  and  should  give  the  most  far- 
reaching  service  at  the  least  expense.  Col¬ 
orado  and  Utah  have  as  their  set-up  State 
Commissions  for  the  Blind.  In  Wyoming, 
authority  for  this  work  is  granted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  Colorado, 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  ad- 
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ministers  the  state  blind  benefits.  Utah’s 
blind  benefits  are  administered  by  county 
officials.  Wyoming  has  no  blind  benefits. 

Experienced  workers  for  the  blind  have 
expressed  as  their  conviction  and  belief 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  blind  are 
better  off  in  their  own  communities  among 
relatives  and  friends.  The  blind  in  the 
Mountain  states  are  living  quite  generally 
in  their  own  communities. 

While  this  prevents  the  possibilities  of 
social  organizations  and  clubs  for  the  blind 
in  which  they  enjoy  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  afforded  by  association  with 
other  blind  people,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  the  opportunity  for  each  blind 
person  to  be  a  participating  individual  in 
his  own  community. 

Moreover,  this  should  furnish  a  situation 
which  workers  for  the  blind  might  capital¬ 
ize  to  an  advantage.  The  social  aspect  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  is  important.  It  is 
within  the  rights  of  the  blind  person  to 
develop  his  individuality  under  a  social 
body,  protected  by  society,  and  respected 
as  an  individual.  The  understanding  and 
co-operation  of  a  local  community  fre¬ 
quently  may  take  definite  shape  due  to  the 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  a  blind  in¬ 
dividual  within  it. 


The  entire  scope  of  work  for  the  blind 
presents  another  social  phase,  that  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  blind  individual  with  the  de¬ 
vices,  concessions,  materials,  and  training 
facilities  available  for  his  needs.  Preserv¬ 
ing  the  human  equation  in  work  for  the 
blind  is  essential.  The  Mountain  states 
afford  an  advantageous  situation  for  the 
human  aspect  of  the  work. 

There  are  still  other  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  executive  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  IMountain  states.  As  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  work  in  these  states  is 
recent,  there  are  no  precedents  in  the  work 
to  combat ;  the  field  is  free  from  prejudices 
which  restrict  development ;  public  opinion 
is  flexible,  and  there  are  no  established 
policies  and  standards  which,  when  they 
exist,  prevent  experimentation  with  new 
ideas,  methods,  and  industries. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  blind  of  today 
are  living  in  the  best  age  in  which  the  blind 
have  ever  lived.  In  order  that  the  tomorrow 
for  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Mountain 
states  may  be  better  than  today,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  a  more  intensive  occupational 
program  he  developed,  not  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  existing  occupations,  but  to  find  new 
openings  and  other  measures  to  guarantee 
economic  security  for  the  blind. 
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EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY  IN  MINNESOTA 


By  Bertha 

The  task  of  finding  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  our  handicapped  group  in 
this  period  of  reconstruction  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  and  presents  to  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  one  of  our  most  seriovis 
problems.  In  order  to  secure  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  present  situation  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  working  basis  for  the  future,  we 
decided  to  make  a  study  of  our  clientele. 
Three  CWA  workers  were  added  to  our 
regular  staff,  two  clerical  and  one  trained 
social  worker.  A  printed  questionnaire,  one 
sheet  in  size,  was  prepared  and  filled  out 
for  each  client  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  fifty-five,  containing  in  brief  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information : 

Name;  address;  age;  sex;  case  number 
Amount  of  vision — blind,  partially  blind, 
or  borderline 

Diagnosis  and  prognosis;  age  at  onset 
Education — elementary,  high  school,  col¬ 
lege,  special  training,  aptitude  tests 
Occupation — former,  present,  none,  home 
w’orker,  sheltered  w’orker,  outside  worker 
Training  wanted  or  advised 
Occupation  wanted  or  advised 
Remarks 

While  most  of  this  information  was 
taken  from  our  case  history  records,  in 
some  instances  it  was  found  necessary  to 
interview  the  instructor,  employer,  physi¬ 
cian,  or  client. 

The  aptitude  tests  mentioned  in  the 
questionnaire  were  formerly  given  by  the 
Employment  Research  Institute  of  the 
Minnesota  State  University.  They  are  made 
available  now,  however,  for  all  handi¬ 
capped  persons  through  the  State  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Department  for  the  Handicapped. 
The  tests  measure  mental  ability,  clerical 
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aptitude,  finger  dexterity,  mechanical  abil¬ 
ity,  interest,  and  personality.  All  of  our 
older  students  and  applicants  for  higher 
education,  retraining,  or  placement  are 
given  these  tests. 

However,  as  these  tests  made  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  visual  defects,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Minnesota  State  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  with  George  F. 
Meyer  as  Chairman,  to  revise  the  tests  to 
meet  our  special  needs.  It  is  hoped  that 
Minnesota  will  be  able  to  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  along  this  line  in  the  near  future. 

The  territory  under  consideration  in¬ 
cluded  the  six  northeastern  counties  for 
the  state  of  Minnesota  and  was  representa¬ 
tive  inasmuch  as  it  contained  a  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  people,  a  group  of 
wealthy  mining  towns,  and  vast,  sparsely 
settled  areas  with  small  farming  communi¬ 
ties,  homesteaders,  and  Indian  reservations. 

The  tabulation  on  the  next  page  gives  the 
findings  of  the  survey. 

Regarding  the  visual  classification, 
“blind”  includes  total  blindness  and  light 
perception;  “partially  blind”  covers 
grades  of  vision  from  light  perception  to 
20/100  in  the  best  eye  with  correction  and 
limited  field;  “borderline”  includes  higher 
grades  than  20/100,  adhering  rather  closely 
to  the  visual  requirements  for  the  clear- 
type  reader  in  the  sight-saving  class.  Many 
borderline  cases  were  not  included  in  this 
survey  as  it  seemed  unwise  to  call  attention 
to  their  handicap  when,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  a  successful  adjustment  had  been 
made. 

In  reference  to  the  employment  classi¬ 
fication,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
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that  conditions  in  each  group  could  be 
greatly  improved.  For  example,  there  are 
many  home  workers  and  students  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  outside  employment, 
while  many  outside  workers  are  receiving 
pitifully  small  financial  returns  for  their 
efforts.  Is  it  not  interesting  and  perhaps 
significant  to  note  that  in  the  two  groups 
needing  immediate  attention,  namely  the 
student  and  outside  worker,  only  four  are 
totally  blind?  However,  carrying  the 
analysis  still  further,  of  the  four  totally 
blind  students,  two  are  doubly  handicapped 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  unemployable. 

Among  the  occupations  reported  in  the 
survey  were  the  following: 


Beauty-operating 

Switchboard-operat¬ 

ing 

Bill-collecting 

Law 

Banker 

Village  treasurer 
Religious  work 
Scout  w’ork 
Grain  brokerage 
Factorj’  director 
Office  work 
Merchant 
Store-keeping 
Stand-keeping 
Department-store 
clerking 
News-vending 
Salesman 
Peddling 

Second-hand  dealing 
Individual  garbage 
route 

Individual  ice  route 


Fire-inspecting 

Mail  carrier 

Politician 

Piano-tuning 

Musician 

Music-teaching 

Massage 

Cabinet-making 

Carpentry 

Shoe-repairing 

Match-packing 

Night  watchman 

Janitor 

Sexton 

Caretaker 

Dair^’ing 

Rabbit-  and  poultry¬ 
raising 

General  farming 
Day  labor 
Domestic 
Mother’s  helper 
Nursemaid 
Rooming-house  work 


Even  though  this  tentative  survey  is 
sketchy  and  incomplete,  it  has  proved  to  be 
of  immense  value  in  clarifying  our  thought 
and  isolating  the  various  phases  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  problem.  With  this  information 
available  and  with  the  splendid  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Depart¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  able  to  do  intensive 
training  and  placement  work  with  gratify¬ 
ing  results,  and  we  are  eagerly  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  more  thorough  analysis  and  a 
higher,  more  intelligent  type  of  service. 


THE  BLIND  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The  introduction  of  blind  persons  into 
the  Civil  Service  of  England  occurred,  we 
are  told,  at  the  time  of  the  World  War  with 
the  employment  of  a  number  of  war-blinded 
men.  At  the  beginning,  these  men  were  ap¬ 
pointed  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  later, 
when  the  general  question  of  the  “  estab¬ 
lishment”  of  ex-service  men  was  taken  into 
account,  the  permanent  basis  of  blind  em¬ 
ployees  was  considered  as  well.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  in  the  case  of  blind 
persons,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
on  July  12,  1933,  whereby  blind  employees 
continue  to  w^ork  on  a  temporary  basis 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
and  then,  upon  presentation  of  a  good 
health  record,  they  become  “established” 
and  entitled  to  a  pension  upon  retirement. 

There  are  at  present  forty  blind  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Civil  Service,  five  of  whom 
are  w’omen.  Fifteen  of  them  are  employed 
in  various  parts  of  London  and  the  prov¬ 
inces,  in  the  Employment  Exchanges  and 
the  ]\Iinistry  of  Labour,  and  three  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Industrial  Departments  of 
the  Air  Ministry.  All  the  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  in  the  Headquarter 
Offices  in  London. 

For  the  most  part,  their  work  is  confined 
to  shorthand,  typing,  and  telephonist’s 
work.  With  a  very  little  adaptation  of  the 
switchboard,  blind  men  are  able  to  handle 
the  w’ork  very  well,  and  are  paid,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  a  scale  rising  to  about  55s.  $13.20 
at  par)  weekly.  The  men  shorthand  typists 
are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  large  numbers 
of  other  ex-servdce  men  recruited  after  the 
War  for  routine  clerical  work,  and  at  the 
present  time,  if  employed  in  London,  earn 
about  65s.  ($15.60  at  par)  a  week.  Blind 
women  shorthand  typists  are  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  “established”  .shorthand  typ¬ 
ists,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  about  66s. 
($15.84  at  par)  per  week. 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

By  Stetson  K.  Ryan 


The  sixth  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  was  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  September  5  to  7,  with  ninety-nine 
registered  delegates  in  attendance.  The  Con¬ 
ference  is  the  outcome  of  informal  gather¬ 
ings  of  home  teachers  from  Connecticut  and 
^lassachusetts,  the  first  of  which  was  held 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  February,  1922. 
New  Jersey  teachers  subsequently  joined 
the  group,  and  in  1926  an  organization  was 
effected.  A  meeting  was  held  in  1927,  but 
at  Hartford,  in  1928,  it  was  voted  to  hold 
the  conventions  biennially.  The  gathering 
this  year  was  augmented  by  the  presence  of 
superintendents  and  Avorkers  from  the  A'ari- 
ous  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Hiss  Mary  E.  French,  who  has  been  a 
home  teacher  in  Rhode  Island  for  thirty- 
one  years,  is  the  President  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  presided  at  all  the  sessions. 
Reverend  Closure,  of  West  Chester,  Penn- 
syh'ania,  pronounced  the  invocation  at  the 
opening  meeting,  Wednesday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  Words  of  welcome  Avere  given  by 
Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  and  H. 
Randolph  Latimer,  each  representing  a 
phase  of  the  work  in  the  entertaining  state. 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  PennsylA-ania  Home  Teaching  So¬ 
ciety,  read  a  letter  of  greeting  from  Mrs. 
Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  long  a  secretary  of  the 
Society,  which  she  had  sent  from  England. 
Miss  French  responded  to  the  welcoming 
speeches.  Miss  Gladys  Bolton,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  Vice-president,  presented  to  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Roberts,  also  of  Massachusetts,  a 


certificate  attesting  the  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference  upon  her  completion 
of  tAventy-five  years  of  service  as  a  home 
teacher  for  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  Blind.  Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Nellie 
G.  McIntyre,  of  the  entertaining  school,  on 
“Home  Training  of  the  Blind,”  and  by 
]\Irs.  Cora  L.  Gleason,  of  ^lassachusetts,  on 
“Experiences  With  and  For  the  Blind.” 
INIusical  selections  Avere  given,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  Avas  folloAved  by  a  social  hour. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Latimer  on  “Human 
Values  in  Home  Teaching,”  opened  the 
Thursday  morning  session,  and  Raymond 
F.  Tuttle,  Assistant  Executive  Officer  of 
the  NeAv  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
spoke  on  “How  the  CWA  Has  Served  the 
Blind.”  This  paper  Avas  discussed  by  Li- 
borio  Delfino,  Field  Officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
A'ania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  Miss  Ethel  L.  IlarA'ey,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Chairman  of,  the  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Standai’ds  in  Home  Teaching,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  nearly  150  home  teachers  and  employers 
of  home  teachers.  Miss  Mary  A.  Springer, 
of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee  on  Exchange  of  Ideas  and  Pat¬ 
terns,  reported  for  her  committee.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  morning,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Re¬ 
search  Agent  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  spoke  of  the  Talking  Book 
and  gave  demonstrations  of  it. 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Acting  Director  of  the  Service  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
opened  the  afternoon  session  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Library  Service  for  the  Blind,” 
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which  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Emma  R.  N. 
Delfino,  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  was  followed  by  a  reception  in 
the  new  rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society. 

The  program  Thursday  evening  con¬ 
sisted  of  addresses  by  Miss  Rachel  Chil- 
drey,  of  the  Family  Society  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  “Preparation  for  Social  Work”; 
Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Supervisor  of  Pen¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind  for  Philadelphia 
County,  on  ‘  ‘  Experiences  with  Blind 
Trainees”;  Miss  Ruth  B.  McCoy,  Director 
of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  Division  for  the 
Blind,  on  “Preventing  Blindness  in  New 
York  State”;  and  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  on  “Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness.” 

Friday  morning  the  roll  call  of  the  states 
was  held  with  most  interesting  responses 
from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  IMassachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Y'ork,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

At  the  business  meeting,  officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Miss  Mary  E. 
French,  Rhode  Island ;  Vice-president,  Miss 
Gladys  Bolton,  Massachusetts;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Johnson,  New  Jersey ;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut ;  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  the  officers  and  Miss 
Ivie  M.  i\Ieade,  Connecticut ;  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Thorpe,  Delaware;  Miss  Cora  A.  Fitton, 
District  of  Columbia;  N.  C.  Johannesen, 
Maryland;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Roberts,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Miss  Charlotte  Newing,  New 
Hampshire;  Miss  Mary  M.  Leonard,  New 
Jersey;  Miss  Mary  Sundholm,  New  York; 
Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  Pennsylvania; 
Miss  hlary  Cherlin,  Rhode  Island;  Miss 
-A.da  C.  Crampton,  Vermont ;  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  R.  Hogan,  Virginia. 

The  advisability  of  publishing  a  braille 


magazine  for  home  teachers  w’as  discussed, 
and  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  reported  that  organizations  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  would  be  responsible  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  copy  and  meeting  the  expense 
of  issuance  and  distribution  of  the  first 
four  numbers  of  the  magazine.  It  was 
decided  to  postpone  action  with  the  thought 
that  suitable  arrangements  for  meeting 
whatever  needs  existed  might  be  made  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Appropriate  mention  was  made  of  the 
deaths  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Grieve,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Schuerer,  and  John  Vars,  all  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Group  singing  at  the  various  sessions  was 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  Ditzler,  a 
graduate  of  the  entertaining  school. 


SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  COMMITTEE 

In  May,  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  appointed  a  National  Sheltered 
Workshop  Committee  which  consists  of  Os¬ 
car  M.  Sullivan,  President,  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Association,  Inc. ;  Oliver  A. 
Friedman,  Director,  Milwaukee  Good  Will 
Industries ;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind; 
Col.  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director,  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled ;  Edward  Hoch- 
hauser.  President,  Altro  Workshops,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  John  O’Grady,  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 
The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  sheltered  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  handicapped  that  is  done  in 
the  country  to  the  extent  of  determining 
whether  any  workshop  is  entitled  to  use  the 
NRA  emblem.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work 
will  ultimately  make  it  possible  for  the 
sheltered  workshops  to  figure  in  bids  for 
government  contracts.  The  Committee  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Washington  on  May  16. 


■ 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 


IN  VIEW  of  the  success  of  the  former  Lit¬ 
erary  Competitions,  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England,  has 
decided  to  run  a  fourth  competition,  open 
to  blind  persons  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (a)  over  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
(b)  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  (c)  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Prizes  amounting  in  total  to  £49.10.0  w'ill 
be  awarded  to  the  senders  of  (a)  the  best 
lyrics  and  (b)  the  best  essays,  as  follows: 

Class  A — Over  Twenty-One  Years  of 
Age 

1.  Lyric.  On  any  subject.  First  prize,  £7 ; 

second  prize,  £5 ;  third  prize,  £2. 

2.  Essay.  On  any  subject.  First  prize,  £7 ; 
second  prize,  £5 ;  third  prize,  £2. 

Class  B — Between  Sixteen  and  Twenty- 
One  Years  of  Age 

1.  Lyric.  On  any  subject.  First  prize,  £5  ; 

second  prize,  £3 ;  third  prize,  £1. 

2.  Essay.  On  any  subject.  First  prize,  £5  ; 
second  prize,  £3 ;  third  prize,  £1. 

Class  C — Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
1.  Lyric.  On  any  subject.  First  prize,  £1 ; 

second  prize,  10s ;  third  prize,  5s. 

2.  Essay.  On  any  subject.  First  prize,  £1 ; 
second  prize,  10s;  third  prize,  5s. 

A  lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  this  competition  as  a  poem  containing 
not  fewer  than  twelve  lines  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  lines,  expressing  the  writer’s 
own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any  metri¬ 
cal  form. 

The  essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression 
of  personal  opinion.  Careful  attention 


should  be  paid  to  style,  and  the  length 
should  not  exceed  one  thousand  words. 

The  rules  for  each  class  are  as  follows: 

1.  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Literary  Competitions  are  debarred 
from  receiving  a  prize  in  the  section  for 
which  the  prize  w’as  awarded,  but  may  en¬ 
ter  for  that  section  honoris  causa,  or  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes  in  another  section. 

2.  Competitors  can  enter  for  either  lyric 
or  essay,  or  both,  in  the  class  to  which  their 
age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but  only  one 
effort  may  be  submitted  in  each  case. 

3.  A  competitor  must  take  a  nom  de 
plume,  which  should  be  clearly  written  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  lyric  or 
essay  submitted,  together  wdth  the  date  of 
birth,  and  must  enclose  his  full  name  and 
address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  the 
outside  the  nom  de  plume  which  he  has 
chosen,  and  nothing  else. 

4.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  type¬ 
written,  or  in  braille,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
The  lines  of  lyrics  should  not  run  on,  either 
in  script  or  in  braille,  but  each  line  should 
begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

5.  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  Competition  is  open  to 
certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

6.  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided 
work  of  the  competitor,  and  no  lyric  or  es¬ 
say  which  has  been  published  in  braille  or 
letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

7.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor,  “Literary  Competition,” 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  England. 
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8.  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by 
March  31,  1935. 

9.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  ripht  of  printing  any  entry  in 
its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

10.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  withholding  awards  in 
any  class  or  section  if  no  entries  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their 
entries  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  this  con¬ 
siderably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging 
and  enables  the  results  to  be  declared  with¬ 
out  undue  delay. 

RUG  SALESMAN  CONVICTED 

The  following  report  appears  in  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  July  31, 1934,  published  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Buffalo,  New  York : 

When  City  Court  Judge  George  E.  Burd, 
on  July  31st,  sentenced  John  L.  Toft,  64 
years  old,  an  agent  for  the  Industrial  Rug 
Company  of  Chicago,  to  three  months  in 
the  Erie  County  Penitentiary,  a  racket  that 
has  prospered  through  its  sympathy-excit¬ 
ing  appeal  was  brought  to  an  end. 

Claiming  his  rugs  were  made  entirely  by 
the  blind.  Toft  had  succeeded  during  the 
past  few  years  in  mulcting  scores  of  Buffalo 
housewives  of  amounts  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $3.95.  Although  his  order  blanks 
called  only  for  small  deposits,  the  majority 
of  the  complainants,  interviewed  by  the 
Bureau,  paid  him  in  full  as  he  represented 
his  commis.sions  would  be  larger.  So  clev¬ 
erly  was  his  appeal  put  across  that  many 
thought  from  his  actions  and  carriage  that 
he  was  half  blind  himself. 

When  apprehended,  numerous  original 
sales  receipts  were  found  in  his  possession. 
Bureau  investigation  of  these  orders  re¬ 
vealed  that  although  the  deposits  were 
made  as  long  as  two  years  ago,  delivery  of 
the  rugs  had  been  made  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  few  instances. 

Judge  Burd  pointed  out  that  if  it  were 
not  for  Toft’s  advanced  age,  the  sentence 
would  have  been  more  severe. 


Serious  criticism  and  much  publicity  has 
been  directed  against  the  Industrial  Rug 
Company  by  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  misrepresentations  made  by  it  re¬ 
specting  the  manufactured  products.  Bu¬ 
reau  investigation  resulted  several  years 
ago  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issu¬ 
ing  a  Cease  and  Desist  Order  against  the 
Lighthouse  Rug  Company  of  Chicago  for 
falsely  representing  the  merchandise.  The 
Industrial  Rug  Co.  are  not  manufacturers 
in  fact,  being  merely  the  sole  distributors 
for  the  product  of  the  Lighthouse  Rug 
Company.  In  its  findings  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  rugs  represented  as  having 
been  woven  by  the  blind,  actually  were 
manufactured  by  machine.  All  the  facts  in 
the  Bureau  investigation  were  turned  over 
to  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  who  was  in  this  vicinity  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial. 

BLIND  GARDENER  AND  CARPENTER 

Total  blindness  does  not  prevent  Mr. 
George  Lee,  of  Derby,  England,  from  be¬ 
ing  a  competent  gardener,  carpenter,  and 
bird  fancier.  In  his  delightful  garden 
fuchsias,  honeysuckle,  geraniums  in  boxes, 
roses,  and  many  other  flowers  are  in  bloom, 
all  of  which  were  planted  by  IMr.  Lee.  He 
has  laid  out  the  garden  into  short  paths 
which  enable  him  to  get  between  the  beds. 
An  overhead  rope  line  guides  him  down  the 
central  paths  of  his  garden.  Trellises  cov¬ 
ered  with  honeysuckle  and  clematis  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Lee  in  addition  to  a 
frame  and  a  wooden  windmill.  He  is  now 
making  a  miniature  wooden  castle  and 
plans  to  make  a  small  cemented  pond  in  the 
center  of  the  lawn  with  an  island  in  the 
middle  for  the  castle.  He  also  has  canaries, 
which  are  housed  in  cages  he  has  con¬ 
structed  himself.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  blind 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  a 
molder,  and  his  blindness  is  the  result  of 
molten  metal  striking  him  in  the  eye.  He 
perseveres  at  his  work  to  set  an  example  to 
other  blind  people — From  The  Tribune. 
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VOLUNTEERS  SERVE  THE  BLIND 

The  Auxiliary  to  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
Harrisburg’s  First  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  a  unique  inter-denomina¬ 
tional  organization,  having  a  membership 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which  represents 
fifteen  denominations  and  seventy-six 
churches. 

The  objects  of  this  Auxiliary,  as  stated 
in  its  constitution,  are  to  aid  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  to  give  relief  to  the  blind 
in  cases  of  emergency,  to  provide  recreation 
for  the  blind,  and  to  spomsor  an  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind.  Its  only  sources 
of  income  are  membership  dues  and  volun¬ 
tary  contributions. 

Executive  meetings  are  held  regularly 
before  each  public  meeting.  Five  public 
meetings  are  held  annually  in  churches  se¬ 
cured  by  the  hostess  chairman.  Programs 
are  arranged  by  the  program  chairman, 
and,  since  the  present  chairman  is  a  mu¬ 
sician  and  active  as  a  member  of  the  city’s 
outstanding  musical  club,  she  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  finest  of  our  artists  at  no  ex¬ 
pense.  Transportation  for  all  meetings  and 
parties  is  taken  care  of  by  the  motor-service 
chairman. 

A  June  picnic  and  a  Christmas  party  are 
annual  events.  The  attendance  is  large  be¬ 
cause  our  blind  guests  are  privileged  to 
bring  their  families  and  relatives.  A 
Thanksgiving  party  will  be  included  this 
year,  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  group. 
These  events  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
guests  and  include  dinners,  luncheons, 
gifts,  games,  candy,  and  entertainment. 
Each  denominational  group  takes  its  turn 
in  putting  on  these  parties,  and  they  find  a 
great  deal  of  joy  in  giving  them. 

No  request  from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been 
neglected.  Eye  glasses,  glass  eyes,  clothing. 


food,  and  fuel  have  been  given  as  well  as 
cash  for  “concessions.”  Ten  Talking  Book 
machines  (Dauphin  County’s  full  quota) 
have  been  taken  by  the  Auxiliary,  and  a 
committee,  with  Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson  as 
chairman,  has  already  secured  money  for 
seven. 

The  Auxiliary  has  sponsored  two  very 
successful  sales  and  exhibits  of  the  handi¬ 
craft  of  the  blind.  In  September,  of  last 
year,  a  ten  days’  sale  was  conducted  in 
Pomeroy’s  department  stores  with  blind 
workers  demonstrating  their  skill.  For  two 
weeks  prior  to  Christmas  another  very  suc¬ 
cessful  sale  was  conducted  in  a  large,  empty 
storeroom  in  the  down-town  business  sec¬ 
tion.  This  room  was  donated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  various  church  groups  served 
each  day.  A  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
working  groups  resulted  in  unexpectedly 
large  returns.  The  honor  of  securing  the 
largest  single  day’s  returns  went  this  time 
to  the  Episcopalians. 

Harrisburg’s  Third  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind,  which  was,  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  post¬ 
poned  until  December,  1934,  will  follow 
the  plan  of  the  Auxiliary  sales  and  will  be 
carried  through  two  weeks.  Each  day’s  sales 
will  be  buttressed  with  programs,  teas, 
luncheons,  etc.,  each  group  having  the 
privilege  of  making  its  own  plans  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  interest  of  the  churches  and 
clubs  and  in  securing  new  members. 

Gratifying  as  this  work  has  been,  much 
more  outstanding,  we  feel,  is  the  work  of 
the  Auxiliary  in  its  constructive  program 
of  conservation  of  vision  and  its  effort  to 
secure  sight-saving  classes  in  public  schools. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Evelyn  Car¬ 
penter,  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
a  special  committee  of  our  association  made 
contacts  with  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
and  women’s  clubs,  informing  them  of  the 
movement  and  securing  their  endorsements 
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and  offers  of  co-operation.  Later,  the  com¬ 
mittee  approached  the  school  board  with  a 
request  for  sight-saving  classes  and  an  offer 
to  assume  all  financial  obligations  entailed 
thereby.  The  request  included  better  light¬ 
ing,  proper  desks,  and  textbooks  in  large 
type.  The  Board  instructed  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  to  make  a  survey  of  the  schools 
with  a  view  of  starting  the  work. 

It  is  a  joy  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  women  of  every  creed  and  church  and 
to  know  that  we  are  all  striving  for  the 
same  ideals. 

Mary  E.  Phillips 

SCOUTING  AT  THE  ARIZONA  SCHOOL 

In  the  Spring  of  1933,  a  group  of  boys 
were  assembled  in  the  study  hall  at  the 
Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
listening  eagerly  to  a  talk  given  on  the 
subject  of  Scouting.  During  the  organiza¬ 
tion  period  at  this  school,  few  of  us  realized 
that  “sales  pressure”  was  a  waste  of  time. 
Without  exception,  every  boy  in  that  group 
showed  an  intense  interest  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Scouting  and  a  keep  desire  to  get 
started.  Officials  of  the  local  council,  how¬ 
ever,  were  quite  skeptical  of  the  plan.  The 
deaf  boys  might  be  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  good  Scout,  but  just  how  would 
the  blind  boys  go  about  it  ?  It  took  consid¬ 
erable  “palaver”  before  a  charter  was 
finally  granted.  Even  then,  it  was  left  to 
our  boys  to  see  if  they  could  carry  on  the 
things  that  their  charter  stood  for. 

Only  about  two  months  remained  of  the 
school  year  to  ‘  ‘  prove  our  mettle.  ’  ’  Scouters 
and  assistants  agreed  upon  one  thing  from 
the  start :  no  boy  was  to  be  pushed  through 
his  tests  because  of  his  handicap.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  Tenderfoot  included  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  various  Scout  knots, 
memorizing  the  Scout  oath,  slogan,  and 
pledge  to  the  fiag,  the  official  handshake,  an 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  fiag. 


and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  twelve 
Scout  laws.  During  the  next  ten  days,  our 
teachers  began  to  make  complaints.  “The 
boys  in  the  classes,”  so  they  said,  “can 
think  of  nothing  but  Boy  Scouts.”  In  a 
very  short  time,  we  were  holding  regular 
meetings  and  carrying  on  a  very  lively  pro¬ 
gram.  Advancement  was  in  order,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  boy  busily  en¬ 
gaged  studying  or  otherwise  preparing 
himself  for  a  higher  rank. 

In  the  fall,  the  boys  returned  to  school 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever.  All-night 
hikes  were  planned,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  boys  entered  several  state¬ 
wide  contests,  winning  first  place  in  two 
swimming  events  and  fourth  place  in  the 
Annual  Scout  Rally. 

Many  of  the  boys,  who  had  always  been 
rather  quiet  by  nature  and  reluctant  to 
take  a  part  in  the  activities  of  the  school, 
soon  found  themselves  participating  in 
everything  that  came  along.  Teachers  be¬ 
gan  reporting  “a  very  noticeable  (and  de¬ 
sirable)  change”  in  the  behavior  of  their 
young  charges.  In  their  letters  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  parents  indicated  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Scouting  idea  as  a  means  of 
solving  many  of  the  problems  confronting 
their  youngsters  and  hoped  that  the  plan 
would  continue  from  year  to  year. 

Needless  to  say.  Scouting  has  now  become 
a  definite  unit  of  the  school.  Results  were  so 
favorable  that  a  similar  organization  for 
the  girls  was  begun,  and  it,  too,  has  been 
a  very  definite  help  in  solving  the  problems 
of  “institutional  living.”  The  boys  have 
plans  laid  for  a  log  cabin  to  be  built  this 
fall  in  the  near-by  mountains.  Due  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  enrollment  at  the  Arizona 
School  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  troop  into  two 
groups  this  fall.  Instead  of  doubt  and  criti¬ 
cism,  we  now  have  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  Scout  officials  and  officers  and  teachers. 

V.  A.  Becker 
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RED  CROSS  BRAILLE. 

TRANSCRIBING 


Braille-transcribing  as  conducted  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  co-operation  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  just  issued  its 
annual  report.  In  this  we  find  the  following 
items  of  interest. 

During  the  year,  July  1933-1934,  there 
were  transcribed  by  hand  and  given  to 
libraries  686  titles;  these  made  2,766  vol¬ 
umes  and  were  presented  to  64  libraries, 
homes,  institutions,  individuals,  etc.  Volun¬ 
teers  also  bound  1,602  volumes. 

A  few  Red  Cross  chapters  are  now  able 
to  make  duplicate  copies  of  books  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Garin  Process  (paper 
plates),  by  Avriting  on  thin  sheets  of  alu¬ 
minum,  and  by  tbe  use  of  a  stereotyping 
machine  producing  metal  plates  inter- 
pointed.  From  all  of  these  sources,  46  titles 
Avere  announced  during  the  year,  and  many 
copies  Avere  placed  in  ditferent  libraries.  In 
addition,  hundreds  of  short  stories  and 
greeting  cards  Avere  printed,  put  in  attrac- 
tiA'e  covers  by  juniors  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  presented  by  them  to  blind  children 
in  schools  and  institutions. 

Volunteer  transcribers  did  much  to  aid 
students  and  individuals  by  copying  spe¬ 
cial  texts  for  them.  French,  Latin,  Spanish, 
German,  Italian,  and  many  other  subjects 
Avere  coA’ered.  The  report  shows  that  during 
the  year  79  students  Avere  aided  in  this  Avay. 
These  students  represented  42  different 
high  schools  and  colleges  Avhich  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  38  cities,  21  states,  the  District  of 
Cohimbia,  IlaAvaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

All  the  proofreading  of  this  hand-copied 
manuscript  is  done  by  blind  persons  Avho 
reeeiA'e  a  small  compensation  for  their 
AA'ork.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
ten  thousand  dollars  Avas  paid  in  this  Avay 
to  blind  persons  last  year.  A  number  of 
chapters  are  noAv  employing  blind  persons 
as  proofreaders  and  typists.  All  such  proof¬ 


readers  are  required  to  take  a  special  course 
in  training  before  they  can  receive  employ¬ 
ment,  and  at  present  there  is  little  prospect 
that  additional  proofreaders  Avill  be  needed. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  Avhole  story 
of  braille-transcribing  for,  in  countless 
communities,  the  Red  Cross  volunteer  tran¬ 
scriber  is  giving  her  help  to  the  blind  about 
her  in  a  social  and  friendly  way,  securing 
employment  for  them  and  assisting  in  eA^ery 
local  movement  for  the  Avelfare  of  the  blind. 

“MOVIES”  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  possibility  of  film  exhibitions  for  the 
blind  as  a  commercial  proposition  seems 
to  be  opened  up,  according  to  the  Dai/y 
Film  Renter,  by  an  experiment  w'hich  has 
been  carried  out  under  tbe  auspices  of  Gau- 
mont-British  Company  in  several  toAvns 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
these  towns  a  performance  specially  for 
blind  audiences  has  been  given  of  the  film 
1  Was  a  Spy. 

The  scheme  has  been  deAused  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Fisher,  the  Gaumont-British  Com¬ 
pany^ ’s  sound  engineer  for  the  northern 
area  Avho  himself  delivered  the  commentary 
describing  the  action  at  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  at  Leeds  from  a  special  compartment 
in  the  auditorium.  Spoken  into  a  micro¬ 
phone  and  amplified  to  the  strength  of  the 
sounds  coming  from  the  screen,  it  described 
the  changing  scenes  and  covered  the  gaps 
in  the  dialogue.  The  description  was  not 
overdone  and  avoided  clashing  with  screen 
sounds. 

It  is  suggested,  if  the  scheme  proA-es  of 
commercial  A’alue,  certain  seats  should  be 
equipped  Avith  earphones  connected  to  a 
microphone,  by  Avhich  means  blind  persons 
can  folloAV  the  progress  of  the  film  without 
interfering  Avith  the  enjoyment  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  audience. 

— Reprinted  from  The  New  Beacon 
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The  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  December 
6  to  8.  Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  dean  of  American  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  will  deliver  the  principal  address  on 
the  subject,  “A  Wide  Basis  for  Blindness 
Prevention.”  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first  re¬ 
cipient,  in  1925,  of  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal  which  is  awarded  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision. 

Among  the  topics  that  will  come  up  for 
discussion  at  the  Conference  will  be  the 
causes  of  blindness,  sight-saving  classes  for 
children  with  seriously  defective  vision, 
prevention  of  eye  accidents,  and  prevention 
of  pre-natal  infections  which  may  cause 
blindness. 


HADLEY  SCHOOL  FACILITATES 
PURCHASE  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 


In  an  effort  to  be  of  service,  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind  will 
assist  a  limited  number  of  applicants  to 
buy  Talking  Book  reproducing  machines. 

This  assistance  will  take  the  form  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  small  number  of  blind  people  who 
can  comply  with  the  few  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  laid  down  by  the  School  to  get 
machines  and  pay  for  them  over  a  period  of 
several  months.  The  machines  will  be  sold 
by  the  Hadley  School  to  the  blind  at  what¬ 
ever  price  the  Hadley  School  is  charged  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  purchaser  will 
be  required  to  make  a  small  initial  down- 
payment  and  will  be  allowed  to  spread  the 
balanee  of  the  purchase  price  over  ten 
months  or  less. 

For  further  particulars  of  this  offer,  ad¬ 
dress  the  Secretary  of  the  Hadley  School, 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  584  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Winnetka,  Ill. 


NEW  YORK  FEDERATION 
CONFERENCE 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
will  hold  its  biennial  conference  this  year 
at  Utica  on  Friday,  November  16.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  a  one-day  meeting  to  which 
all  those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere  are 
invited.  The  Federation  functions  as  a  con¬ 
ference  group  made  up  largely  of  executive 
and  staff  workers  of  various  organizations. 

REHABILITATION  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  was  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  14  to  17.  The 
headquarters  for  the  convention  was 
the  Brown  Hotel.  Among  the  speakers  who 
appeared  at  this  time  were  Dr.  Ben  Wood 
of  Columbia  University,  who  discussed 
vocational  advisement  of  the  handicapped, 
and  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  sociologist  of 
New  York,  who  gave  an  address  on  the 
place  of  the  handicapped  and  the  disad¬ 
vantaged  in  our  economic  system. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
ESTABLISHED 

The  women  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Far  West  have  established  a  circulating 
library  of  religious  books  in  braille  which 
they  gladly  lend  to  any  interested  reader. 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Weld,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Mrs.  Irving  Baxter,  of  St. 
Helena,  California,  are  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  project.  The  Spirit  of  Mis¬ 
sions  is  transcribed  each  month,  and  a  few 
other  books  of  devotions  and  meditations 
are  in  the  collection.  Inquiries  and  requests 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Mary  IVIelvin,  1412 
20th  Street,  Sacramento,  California. 
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125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

subscription  price  $2.00  per  annum 

COPYRIGHT,  OCTOBER 

1934 

MUST  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 
DIE? 


The  recent  rapid  increases  in  government 
expenditures  for  relief  and  employment 
and  the  widening  scope  of  governmental 
welfare  activities  have  led  some  people  to 
believe  that  the  day  of  the  privately  sup¬ 
ported  agency  is  over.  A  few  social  workers 
have  even  been  heard  to  say  confidently  that 
“in  ten  years,  all  welfare  work  wull  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  government.” 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  prophecy.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  new  welfare  activities  and 
social  services  are  usually  initiated  by  pri¬ 
vately  supported  organizations  (often  on 
an  experimental  basis)  and  taken  over  by 
government  agencies  after  their  value  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  community.  And, 
since  all  social  changes,  even  for  the  better, 
bring  new  problems  in  their  w'ake  and  new 
need  for  research  and  experimentation,  it 
seems  likely  that  this  function  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  agency  will  not  soon  be  discarded. 

^loreover,  modern  social  work  is  built 
around  the  social  treatment  of  the  individual 
— a  process  involving  long  and  intensive 
case  work,  with  procedures  adapted  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  client.  In  no  field 
of  social  endeavor  is  this  emphasis  on  the 
individual  more  important  than  in  the  work 
for  the  blind,  where  the  home  teacher  or 


field  agent  must  deal  with  hundreds  of 
clients  w'ho  have  almost  nothing  in  common 
except  their  handicap.  It  will  not  be  for  a 
long  time — if,  indeed,  it  ever  comes  to  pass 
— that  governmental  agencies  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  this  intensive  and  indi¬ 
vidualized  personal  service  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  basis. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  privately  sup¬ 
ported  philanthropic  organizations  are  in 
no  present  danger  of  being  outmoded,  but 
rather  need  and  deserve  public  support  as 
much  as  ever.  True,  they  may  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  alter  their  programs  somewhat, 
leaving  most  of  the  relief-giving  to  the 
agencies  supported  from  public  funds  and 
concentrating  on  the  social  adjustment  of 
the  client,  rather  than  on  direct  material 
aid.  But  is  not  this  a  gain  since  it  affords 
the  private  agencies  an  opportunity  to  build 
up  field  service  of  high  quality  and  to 
initiate  new  activities  for  which  funds  have 
not  hitherto  been  available. 

Such  a  program,  however,  depends  pri¬ 
marily  upon  continued  financial  support 
given  by  the  public  to  the  constructive  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that 
support  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  the 
community,  far  from  saying,  “Charity  is 
no  longer  our  responsibility,”  will  cry  in¬ 
stead  :  “Let  us  seize  this  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Let  us  give  more!” 

The  object  of  every  worker  is  to  help  the 
blind  to  lead  a  nornml  life,  to  recognize  their 
limitations  in  a  natural  way,  as  a  lame  man 
recognizes  that  he  cannot  run  a  race,  to  help 
them  to  mix  with  other  blind  people,  but 
also  with  the  sighted;  to  teach  them  to  train 
themselves  to  do  well  the  many  things  they 
are  able  to  do  well  and  not  to  do  the  things 
they  cannot  do  well;  above  all  to  help  them 
not  to  think  of  themselves  as  “blind  in  a 
blind  world.” — From  the  Handbook  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  England  and 
Wales. 


NEW  FOUNDATION  BUILDING 
Work  is  well  under  way  for  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  new  home  on  West  16th  Street  in 
New  York  City  (see  Frontispiece).  The 
building  includes  three  stories  and  base¬ 
ment  with  ample  provision  for  housing  not 
only  the  Foundation  offices  but  the  braille 
shop  and  Talking  Book  studio  also. 

The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President  of  the  Foundation  and 
long  known  as  a  w’arm  friend  to  the  blind. 

FOUNDATION  TRUSTEE  ELECTED 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  Foundation  to  represent  directors 
and  superintendents  of  workshops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Foundation  in  New  York 
City,  June  15, 1934.  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation  was  in  the  chair. 

Trustees  nominated  by  professional  mem¬ 
bers  and  elected  at  this  meeting  were:  Dr. 
Olin  11.  Burritt,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  representing  trustees,  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind ;  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  representing  su- 
pendsors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  the 
blind  and  partially  blind  in  schools  for  the 
seeing;  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  representing  librarians  and  library 
departments  for  the  blind ;  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  repre¬ 
senting  technical  heads  of  embossing  plants 
and  departments;  Mr.  William  Fellowes 
Morgan,  New  York  City,  representing 


officers  and  agents  in  work  for  prevention 
of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision; 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York  City,  repre¬ 
senting  state  commissions  and  members  of 
boards  of  directors  and  executive  officers  of 
associations  doing  state-wide  work,  etc.; 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  representing  directors  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes 
for  the  blind;  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  officers  of 
clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and  special 
work,  etc.;  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  representing  placement 
agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  departments, 
home  teachers,  social  workers,  etc. ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
representing  agents  doing  charitable  work 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 

The  following  trustees-at-large  were 
elected:  Mr.  W.  0.  Briggs,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York  City ; 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York;  Dr.  Helen  A.  Keller,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania ;  !Mr.  George  MacDonald, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  New 
York  City;  and  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr., 
New  York  City. 

TALKING  BOOK 

It  is  expected  that  the  entire  group  of 
Talking  Book  titles  ordered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  will  be  delivered  to  the  various 
distributing  libraries  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  working  at  top  speed  to  supply  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  Talking  Book 
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Reproducing  IMachines.  At  the  present 
time,  orders  are  being  filled  at  approxi¬ 
mately  three  to  four  weeks  from  the  time 
they  are  received. 

A  concerted  effort  is  being  made  by 
friends  of  the  blind  in  various  states  to  get 
as  many  Talking  Book  machines  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  hands  of  blind  people.  With 
increased  use  of  the  Talking  Book  libraries, 
the  collections  of  Talking  Book  literature 
will  grow  at  an  increasing  rate. 

BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 

Approximately  five  hundred  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  type¬ 
writers  have  been  supplied  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  braille  transcribers,  organizations, 
agencies,  and  individuals.  These  writers 
have  been  sent  to  practically  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  to  many  foreign  countries. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  five  hun¬ 
dred  writers  were  sold  much  more  qiiickly 
than  had  been  anticipated,  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  Foundation  will  be  able 
to  effect  any  further  delivery  of  machines. 
An  order  for  an  additional  supply  of  writ¬ 
ers  has  been  placed  with  the  manufacturers, 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc. 

Individuals  desiring  new  braille  type¬ 
writers  for  future  delivery  may  place  their 
orders  now.  At  the  time  of  shipment  re¬ 
quests  for  machines  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  received. 

Following  are  two  letters  typical  of 
many  received  concerning  the  new  writer: 
“Last  week  I  received  my  braille  writer, 
and  it  was  all  anyone  would  expect  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  that  type.  Besides  being  practical 
and  economical,  the  machine  performs 
efficiently  and  operates  with  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity.”  “The  braille  writer  and  case  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  morning  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  I  believe  this  writer  to  be  the  last 
word  in  machines  of  this  type,  certainly 
there  is  no  comparison  between  it  and  tlie 
older  ones.  It  would  be  my  sincere  wish 


that  all  blind  boys  and  girls  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  an  education  could  be  equipped  with 
one.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
announces  the  award  of  scholarships  for 
the  academic  year  1934-35  to  the  following 
sightless  students: 

Renewals:  B.  C.  Bailey,  Bosco,  Louisi¬ 
ana;  Miss  Mamie  Davidow,  Millville,  New 
Jersey;  James  C.  Estridge,  iMount  Holly, 
North  Carolina ;  Miss  Bobbie  Lott,  Semi¬ 
nary,  Mississippi;  Dale  C.  Powell,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Sydney  Ro.seman,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Weldon  Slater,  Zanesville, 
Ohio ;  Miss  Lucy  Dent  Smith,  IMiami,  Flor¬ 
ida;  John  F.  Wilcox,  Batavia,  New  York. 

New  Scholarships :  Miss  IMary  Elizabeth 
Garrison,  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania;  Dallas 
AVilliam  Lynn,  Durham,  North  Carolina; 
i\Iiss  Elizabeth  ]\Iackie,  IMoxee  City,  Wash¬ 
ington;  ]Mrs.  Prudence  Taylor  Patterson, 
New  York,  New  York;  George  Raymond 
Reed,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADULT 
HANDICAPPED 

A  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Adult  Handicapped  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  was  held  at  the 
Foundation  offices  on  September  29.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  were:  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  workers  under  the 
“sub-standard”  provision  of  the  NRA 
codes;  the  possibility  of  opening  Federal 
Civil  Service  positions  to  handicapped 
workers  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  pres¬ 
ent;  the  number  of  handicapped  and  the 
definite  increase  in  this  number  since  the 
depression ;  sociological  studies  to  be  made 
by  the  government  of  those  who  are  employ¬ 
able  among  the  unemployed  in  eighty-three 
cities;  the  state-use  market;  the  problems 
of  sheltered  workshops ;  and  subsistence 
homesteads. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MAINE 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  James  F.  Maey,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
was  recently  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  thus  filling 
the  position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Millard  W.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Macy  is  well  known  in  business  and 
civic  affairs  of  Portland.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Williams 
Manufacturing  Company,  later  occupying 
the  same  position  for  the  General  Rackette 
Co.,  Inc.  During  the  last  few  years,  his 
time  has  been  mostly  occupied  with  real 
estate. 

One  of  ]\Ir.  Macy’s  major  interests  is 
music.  After  finishing  school  at  New’  Bed¬ 


ford,  Massachusetts,  he  devoted  two  years 
to  the  study  of  music.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Haydn  As¬ 
sociation  of  Portland  and  of  the  Maine 
music  Festival.  lie  has  sung  in  various 
church  choirs  and  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  Portland  Men’s  Singing  Club  and 
the  Men’s  Club  of  State  Street  Church. 

Work  for  the  blind  has  long  interested 
Mr.  Macy,  and  he  brings  to  his  new  post 
an  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  interest. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  Mr.  William 
Lynch  and  Mr.  William  J.  Ryan,  both  of 
whom  have  been  associated  with  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  a  number  of  years. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MRS.  CAMPBELL 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  has 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  been  Director 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties,  recently  resigned  from  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  The  Seeing  Eye  of  Morristowm, 
New  Jersey,  the  school  for  educating  blind 
men  and  women  to  the  use  of  dog  guides. 

The  varied  character  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
W’ork  for  the  blind  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  given  her  a  rich  background 
of  experience  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  work  she  will  carry  on  in  her 
new  position.  Among  other  positions  she 
has  held  have  been  those  of  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Executive  Director  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

NEW  SUPERVISOR  OF  PENSIONS 

On  May  1,  Miss  C.  Clarion  Kohn  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Pensions  for  the 
Blind  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia.  For  a 
sketch  of  Miss  Kohn’s  career,  see  page  163. 


James  F.  Macy 
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HERMAN  M.  IMMELN 

The  death  of  Mr.  Herman  M.  Immeln, 
Director  of  Social  Service  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  occurred  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Maine  on  September  28.  Mr.  Immeln 
had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  blind.  Coming  to  New 
York  City  in  1925,  he  became  connected 
with  the  New  York  Association  as  Assistant 
Field  Agent,  and  later,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  I.  Scandlin  in  1927,  he  became 
Director  of  Social  Service.  He  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Club  of  New  York 
City  and  last  year  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Immeln  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin  thirty-nine  years  ago,  but  at  an  early 
age,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  As  a  result  of  two  successive 
accidents,  he  became  totally  blind  at  the 
age  of  twelve  and  thereafter  entered  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  After 
two  years  there,  he  completed  a  high  school 
course  at  Perkins  Institution,  remaining 
later  for  the  Normal  Course.  At  the  same 
time,  he  studied  both  piano  and  organ  and 
completed  a  practical  course  in  the  tuning 
and  repairing  of  pianos. 

In  1920,  he  entered  Trinity  College  at 
Hartford.  In  order  to  pay  his  way  through 
school,  he  conducted  a  class  in  piano  teach¬ 
ing  and  directed  his  own  dance  orchestra, 
lie  finished  the  four-year  college  course  in 
three  years,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time 
several  extra-curricular  activities.  Baseball 
and  football  interested  him  a  great  deal, 
and  at  one  time  he  was  a  shot-putter  on 
the  college  track  team.  lie  further  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  winning  the  Terry 
Fellowship,  the  highest  honor  of  Trinity 
College.  As  a  result  of  winning  the  fellow- 
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versity,  where  he  took  his  master’s  degree 


in  social  ethics  and  economics.  Immediately  j 


upon  finishing  his  course,  he  came  to  New 


York  City  and  established  himself  with  the  f 
Lighthouse.  I 

ROY  FRANK  I 

On  June  3,  Mr.  Roy  Frank  died  at  hh  I 


home  in  Cincinnati.  For  several  years  Mr.  | 
Frank  had  been  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  i 
Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Library. 

MRS.  CALVIN  S.  GLOVER  , 

As  we  go  to  press,  comes  the  news  of  the  j 
death  of  Mrs.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  w'ho  was  I 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Cin-  I 
cinnati,  October  14.  Mr.  Glover  and  their  I 
daughter,  Kate,  were  seriously  injured  but  f 
are  reported  to  be  doing  well.  The  sympa-  j 
thy  of  the  Outlook  goes  out  to  Mr.  Glover  [ 


and  the  family  in  their  bereavement. 
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EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE  HONORED 

On  June  4,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
!  tor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Van  Clove,  Principal  of  the  New  York 
j  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
i  versity.  The  citation  used  in  conferring  the 
t  degree  is  as  follows: 

I  Edward  Marlay  Van  Cleve: 

A  noble  gentleman,  an  educator  who  has 
used  his  gifts  and  his  training  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  are  blind,  one  who  has 
f  given  himself  so  completely  to  this  service 
t  that  he  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  among 

I  the  first  in  the  land  in  promoting  and  di¬ 
recting  work  for  the  amelioration,  the  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  direction  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind  since  his  appointment 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  1907.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
t  had  devoted  his  time  to  educational  work 
I  for  the  sighted,  occupying  the  chair  of 
Jni-  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Twin  Valley  Col- 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


lege,  Germantown,  Ohio,  and  acting  as 
school  superintendent  in  various  cities  in 
Ohio.  He  was  for  four  years  an  officer  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association.  In  August, 
1914,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  left  the  Ohio  State 
School  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the 
principalship  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  position 
he  has  since  occupied. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  has  manifested  a  deep 
and  constructive  interest  in  many  fields  of 
work  for  the  blind.  In  1915,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  became  its  first  Managing  Director. 
On  resigning  from  this  position  in  1924,  he 
continued  his  interest  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Because  of  his  “out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,’’ 
he  w’as,  in  1931,  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana 
Gold  Medal,  an  annual  award  offered  by 
Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 

MRS.  GUY  CAMPBELL  RETIRES 

The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  England,  was 
announced  at  the  annual  prize  festival  at 
the  College  on  July  3.  Mrs.  Campbell  first 
became  associated  with  the  Royal  Normal 
College  in  1887,  at  which  time  she  serv’ed 
a.s  a  teacher,  leaving  after  six  months  to 
take  a  position  in  a  school  for  the  sighted. 
Returning  to  the  College  a  year  later,  she 
married  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  then  one  of 
the  chief  teachers.  Subsequently  he  became 
vice-principal.  In  1912,  on  the  retirement 
of  his  father,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  College,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
appointed  principal.  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
associated  with  her  husband’s  work,  and 
on  his  death  in  February,  1929,  became 
principal,  in  which  capacity  she  has  served 
until  the  present  time. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


ENGLISHMEN  HONORED 

The  inclusion  of  Captain  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
in  the  list  of  knighthoods  conferred  by  the 
King  in  the  recent  Birthday  Honors  has 
been  received  with  widespread  satisfaction 
among  blind  people.  Sir  Ian  Fraser  is  espe¬ 
cially  known  for  his  work  as  Chairman  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  his  unremitting  care  for 
men  blinded  in  the  War,  but  he  is  also 
known  for  his  interest  in  the  civilian  blind, 
who  owe  very  largely  to  his  efforts  the 
Wireless  Telegraphy  Act,  1926,  entitling 
blind  persons  to  free  wireless  licenses,  and 
the  Blind  Voters’  Act,  1933,  enabling  blind 
persons  to  vote. 

Among  those  recently  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  Mr.  A.  G.  Ring- 
wood,  who  is  now  serving  his  first  curacy  in 
Bristol  where  he  was  for  some  time  honor¬ 
ary  organist  and  choirmaster.  ]\Ir.  Ring- 
wood,  who  has  been  blind  all  his  life,  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College  and  Bristol 
University  from  which  he  graduated  B.A., 
taking  honors  in  English,  subsequently  go¬ 
ing  to  London  where  he  obtained  his  A.K.C. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


the  great  financial  depression  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  impoverishment,  it  has  become  very 
hard  to  secure  for  the  latter  a  comfortable, 
independent  life.  Therefore,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  group  them  in  homes  where 
they  can  live  and  work  during  their  lives. 

Two  months  ago  we  began  to  build  two 
pavilions  for  blind  people.  These  will  ac¬ 
commodate  about  four  hundred  blind  per¬ 
sons,  two  hundred  men  and  two  hundred 
women.  The  occupants  will  be  lodged  quite 
separately  and  will  have  co-operative  work¬ 
shops,  where  they  will  work  and  earn  their 
living.  The  State  will  buy  raw  materials  for 
the  workers  at  the  cheapest  prices  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  selling  of  their  products. 
Our  blind  people  will  practice  there  the 
same  handicrafts  they  have  learned,  or  will 
learn,  in  our  Institution — ^“opanka ’’-mak¬ 
ing,^  shoe-making,  brush-  and  basket-mak¬ 
ing,  etc. 

I  hope  that  our  homes  will  be  ready  by 
November  1  of  this  year,  and  many  blind 
people  will  find  there  a  real  home. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  on  account  of 
the  present  depression  everywhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  blind  in  private,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  organizations.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  since  there  are  so  many 
thousands  of  sighted  people  looking  in  vain 
for  work. 

ESPERANTO  CONGRESS  IN  SWEDEN 

Mr.  Ilarald  Thilander,  Secretary,  Inter¬ 
national  League  of  Organizations  of  the 
Blind,  writes  from  Stockholm  as  follows; 
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Mr.  Velyko  Ramadanovitch,  Director, 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  King  Alexander 
I,  Zemun,  Yugoslavia,  writes  as  follows: 

As  Yugoslavia  is  an  agricultural  country 
and  our  blind  people  are  mostly  peasants, 
we  teach  them  agricultural  science  as  well 
as  the  handicrafts.  After  school,  we  send 
them  back  to  the  country  where  they  can 
give  their  suggestions  and  advice  to  the 
sighted  farmers.  At  the  same  time,  they  can 
earn  something  with  the  handicrafts  they 
have  learned  in  our  Institution.  As  they 
have  their  own  little  farms,  their  living  is 
not  as  hard  as  for  the  blind  people  who  are 
constrained  to  live  in  towns.  On  account  of 


We  had  a  successful  Congress  of  blind 
Esperantists.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
six  Esperantists  living  together  in  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Tomte- 
boda,  close  by  Stockholm,  fifty-nine  repre-  | 
sentatives  from  abroad  and  forty-nine  | 
Swedes,  making  eighty  blind  persons  and  i 
twenty-six  seeing  guides  in  all.  Eleven  na-  i 
tions  were  represented.  A  number  of  ' 
papers  on  various  subjects  concerning  work  j 
for  the  blind  were  given,  and  many  sugges- 

^  Opanke  are  the  footgear  -worn  by  Yugoslavian  ' 
country-people.  They  are  made  of  strong  leather,  I 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  being  tightly  joined  by  I 
leather  strips.  With  less  than  a  year’s  practice,*  r  F; 
blind  man  can  make  these  just  as  well  as  any  see-  L 
ing  person.  . 
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tions  for  discussion  were  received.  The  In¬ 
ternational  League  of  Organizations  of  the 
Blind  had  its  second  general  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  Congress.  The  League 
is  made  up  of  seven  national  organizations 
of  the  blind,  namely  those  of  Finland,  Po¬ 
land,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Spain,  and  Ireland.  We  have  Esperanto  for 
our  only  means  of  international  communi¬ 
cation.  Esperanta  Ligilo  is  our  official 
organ. 

CLASSES  IN  MASSAGE  IN  RUSSIA 

In  1932,  Professor  P.  I.  Tchistiakoff  or¬ 
ganized  a  course  in  massage  for  the  blind 
at  the  Perm  (Ural)  General  Hospital.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  for  individual  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  class  was  confined  to  seven  students 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
six  years.  The  technic  of  medical  massage 
was  taught  to  the  students  only  after  they 
had  had  a  preliminary  course  in  anatomy 
and  other  medical  subjects.  At  the  end  of 
one  year,  they  practiced  massage,  first  on 
each  other,  and  then  on  patients  of  the 
neurological  and  physiotherapy  depart¬ 
ments.  Upon  graduation,  some  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  were  accepted  in  various  hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  this  class, 
Profes.sor  Tchistiakoff  came  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

1.  ^ledical  massage  can  be  taught 
easily  to  blind  people  of  normal 
capacities. 

2.  Courses  for  the  blind  in  medical 
massage  should  be  organized  prefer¬ 
ably  at  training  schools  for  nurses. 

3.  The  number  of  students  should  be 
limited  according  to  the  number  of 
hospitals  in  a  given  region  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  blind  mas¬ 
seurs  will  be  employed  upon  gradu¬ 
ation. 

From  Russia  also  comes  the  news  that 
embossed  maps  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are 
being  published,  also  globes  in  relief,  forty 


centimeters  in  diameter.  Sight-saving 
classes,  which  have  been  established  for 
some  time  in  Leningrad,  are  now  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  cities. 

MONSIEUR  GUINOT  HONORED 

On  April  28,  at  the  annual  national  con¬ 
gress  of  the  Federation  Nationale  des 
Aveugles  CivUs,  the  insignia  of  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  presented  to 
Monsieur  Paul  Guinot,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Federation,  in  recognition 
of  his  service  to  the  blind.  Monsieur  Guinot 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  World  Conference  in  New  York  in 
1931. 

PENSION  FOR  BLIND  IN  SWEDEN 

Sweden  now  has  a  pension  for  the  blind. 
On  March  21,  1934,  a  law  providing  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  was  passed  unanimously 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  law  will 
be  effective  beginning  January  1,  1935. 
From  that  day  each  blind  person  in  Sweden 
will  receive  an  annual  pension  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  kronor  (about  $125). 

FREDERICK  DELIUS 

Frederick  Delius,  the  great  British  com¬ 
poser,  died  at  his  home  near  Paris  June  10. 
His  musical  career  in  England  is  closely 
associated  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  who  as  conductor  of  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1907  presented  the 
orchestral  works  of  Delius,  and  later,  in 
1929,  organized  a  festival  of  six  concerts 
of  the  composer’s  works.  It  was  this  latter 
presentation  that  was  instrumental  in  af¬ 
fording  Delius  the  recognition  that  had 
long  been  denied  him.  In  his  last  years, 
hampered  by  blindness  and  paralysis,  the 
composer  continued  his  work  through  the 
help  of  a  young  Yorkshire  musician,  who 
acted  as  his  amanuensis. 
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Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind — A  one-act 
play,  Just  Suppose,  was  prepared  by  sightless 
members  of  a  dramatic  class  at  the  Civic  Center 
and  presented  for  the  first  time  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  8,  at  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  audito¬ 
rium.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  fact  that  the  play  itself,  the 
accompanying  songs,  and  incidental  music  were 
written  by  members  of  the  blind  company.  The 
success  attendant  upon  this  first  presentation 
was  such  that  the  members  of  the  cast  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  the  play  to  Idaho  Falls  and 
there  present  it  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Lions  Clubs 
District  Convention. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Pittsburgh  Branch  ) — The  Pittsburgh  Club  for 
Blind  Men  sponsored  a  river  excursion  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Saturday,  July  7.  The  purpose  of  the 
excursion  was  to  create  a  fund  to  enable  blind 
employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  pur¬ 
chase  Talking  Book  machines. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — On  June  9,  the 
annual  picnic  for  the  blind  was  given  by  the 
City  Union  of  King’s  Daughters  at  Walbridge 
Park.  The  morning  was  occupied  with  boat  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  river,  and  in  the  afternoon,  all  the 
concessions  were  open  free  to  the  blind  and 
their  guides.  One  hundred  and  ninety  people 
participated  in  the  picnic. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  opening  of  the  school  term 
was  preceded  by  the  Convention  for  Home 
Teachers  and  Associates  of  the  Eastern  States, 
September  4,  5,  6  and  7.  This  was  exceptionally 
well  attended  and  was  recorded  as  having  been 
most  successful  in  its  many  phases.  ...  As 
Overbrook  acknowledges  the  retirement  of  Mrs. 
Elinor  Moon,  Mrs.  Harry  Lynne,  of  the  lower 
school;  Miss  Mary  Weber,  housemother  of  the 
senior  girls;  and  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Ruth 


Sargent  from  the  research  department,  to  as-  ' 
sume  duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania  | 
Association  of  the  Blind  (Philadelphia  Branch) 
and  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society, 
it  welcomes  to  the  lower  school,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cannall,  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington,  and  Salem,  Oregon;  Miss 
Marian  Hanrahan,  a  graduate  of  Bridgewater 
Teachers’  College  and  the  Harvard  Course  of 
Perkins  Institution;  to  the  upper  school,  Mr. 
Lewis  D.  Cannall,  previously  an  instructor  in 
the  Oregon  State  School  and  Bealey  Military 
Academy;  to  the  library.  Miss  Florence  De 
Luca,  a  graduate  of  tbe  Harvard  Course  and  a 
former  assistant  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library' ;  to  the  department  of  psychology.  Miss 
Helen  A.  Peack,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College;  to  the  senior  cottage,  as  housemother, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Farley,  formerly  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  The  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Conference 
for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  at 
Harrisburg,  September  28  and  29,  was  attended 
by  an  enthusiastic  representation  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction  and  administration.  .  .  . 
Our  fifteen-year-old  deaf-blind  student,  Joseph 
lannace,  spent  six  weeks  at  the  home  of  his 
teacher,  Mrs.  J.  Hershey  Keene,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  furthering  his  education  in  an  atmosphere 
of  country  life  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. — In  recognition  of  her 
work  in  developing  canine  intelligence  to  serve 
mankind,  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  President  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  was  aw'arded  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Science  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  its  178th  Annual  Commence¬ 
ment  ceremonies  on  June  20.  This  is  but  the 
third  time  in  its  history  that  the  University  has 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  to  a  woman. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Department  of  Books 
for  the  Blind — The  collection  of  books  has  been 
moved  from  the  main  library  building  to  the 
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Frederick  H.  Hild  branch,  4536  Lincoln  Avenue. 
All  requests  for  books,  periodicals,  and  music 
should  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service — A 
class  in  book  reviews  and  current  events  has 
been  opened  to  the  Association  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fall  and  winter.  The  studies  will  be  in  the 
form  of  lectures.  ...  A  gift  of  a  Talking  Book 
has  been  made  to  the  Association  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  Kansas. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — The  enrollment  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Arizona  School  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  during  the  last  few  years.  Both 
Superintendent  Robert  D.  Morrow  and  Dr. 
Louise  Wilber,  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  have  conducted  an  active  campaign 
to  inform  the  community  concerning  the  school 
and  its  opportunities  for  blind  children.  .  .  . 
Xew  equipment  is  constantly  being  added  to  the 
school.  Various  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
have  supplemented  the  school  library  with  recre¬ 
ational  books.  Boy  Scout  and  Campfire  groups 
have  been  organized,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
participate  in  the  work  with  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 
Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  A  new  course  in  speech  correction,  elec¬ 
tive  to  blind  pupils  of  all  ages,  is  being  offered 
this  year.  Dancing  and  Spanish  are  also  being 
given. 

The  Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School — The 
latter  part  of  May  blind  students  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
tha  Morrow’s  class  gave  an  entertainment  con¬ 
sisting  of  plays,  songs,  athletic  games,  musical 
numbers,  and  recitations.  The  presentation, 
though  difficult,  was  carried  out  very  effectively. 
Senator  Adams,  the  head  of  the  Mississippi 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  state  and  its  interest  in  the  Piney  Woods 
school. 

The  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading 
for  the  Blind — The  American  Brotherhood  an¬ 
nounces  the  establishment  of  a  branch  office  and 
central  headquarters  in  Chicago  with  a  view  to 
enlarging  the  scope  of  its  nation-wide  services 
to  the  blind.  While  devoted  primarily  to  pub¬ 
lishing  braille  literature,  the  Brotherhood  now 
seeks  to  do  something  toward  providing  home 


employment  for  the  sightless,  furnishing  them 
with  materials  when  necessary,  and  handling 
their  products  without  profit  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Despite  certain  difficulties,  brought  about 
because  blind  workers  are  so  isolated  and  their 
products  so  diversified,  the  effort  is  proving 
worth  while.  Home-made  articles  are  already 
being  received  from  the  blind  in  Alabama,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Interest  is  growing  in  the  All  Story 
Braille  Magazine  which  has  a  wide  circulation 
in  the  United  States  and  in  seventeen  foreign 
countries.  To  meet  the  increasing  demand,  a 
larger  edition  is  required  each  succeeding  month. 
This  magazine,  like  all  other  publications  and 
services  of  the  Brotherhood,  is  available  free  to 
the  blind. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
The  Fourth  Biennial  Canadian  Conference  on 
Social  Work  was  held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
from  May  29  to  May  31  inclusive.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  welfare  organizations  from  across  Can¬ 
ada  were  in  attendance.  .  .  .  Annual  tag  days 
were  held  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Sarnia,  Belle¬ 
ville,  and  Kingston  during  the  early  part  of 
May.  They  were,  without  exception,  unusually 
successful,  in  most  cases  the  proceeds  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  last  year’s.  .  .  .  On  May  5,  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  of  the  C.N.I.B.  held  their 
annual  banquet  in  the  auditorium  of  Pearson 
Hall.  The  Merchants’  Association  closed  its 
fourth  year  with  total  sales  through  its  whole¬ 
sale  department  approximating  $90,000.  The 
operators  of  concession  stands  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  this  Association  received  nearly 
$7,300  in  net  profits  after  all  expenses  of  the 
department  were  paid.  These  profits  were  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  retail  profits  in  their  stands. 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Iowa 
State  Commission  held  its  annual  six  weeks’ 
summer  school  in  the  buildings  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton.  Unlike  some 
states  where  the  adult  summer  school  is  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  regular  school,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  finances  the  school  entirely  from  its  appro¬ 
priation.  The  buildings  are  loaned  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  gives  his 
services  in  organizing  it.  There  were  fort}*  in 
attendance  this  year,  ranging  in  age  from 
twenty-two  to  seventy-five  years.  Two  men  of 
seventy-five  learned  their  l)raille  letters  and  are 
carrying  on  at  home.  One  of  them  also  learnwl 
to  type.  .  .  .  The  Commission  sponsored  a  work¬ 
ing  exhibit  at  the  state  fair  the  week  of  August 
20.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  sightless  man  mak¬ 
ing  doormats,  one  caning  chairs  of  various 
kinds,  one  making  brushes,  and  a  young  girl 
reading  braille. 

Florida  Association  of  Worlicrs  for  the  Blind 
— In  April,  the  members  of  the  Miami  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind  formed  a  club  which  they 
have  named  the  Blind  People’s  Club.  Quoting 
from  their  Constitution,  “the  object  of  this  Club 
shall  be  to  stimulate  social  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  in  its  members,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  blind  in  every  way,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  Association  when  such  co-operation 
shall  be  mutually  desirable.”  Officers  of  the 
club  are;  J.  Jones,  President;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Glea¬ 
son,  Vice-president;  John  W.  Majors,  Treas¬ 
urer;  and  Miss  Bessie  Sikes,  Secretary. 

At  the  first  meeting,  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  heard  a  demonstration  of  the  Talking 
Book  presented  to  the  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  by  Mr.  Milton  Morgen- 
thau  of  Miami  and  Chicago.  .  .  .  “Thumb¬ 
print”  sketches  in  braille  are  now  available  at 
the  Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Foster,  Braille  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Dade  County  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  Booklets  now  on  hand,  the  first 
of  a  series,  include  Pig  in  a  Panic,  Trapping 
Crooks  with  Knots,  Thomas  Lowell,  Nut  Cracker 
Extraordinary,  Shakespearian  Tidbits,  Scared 
Stiff,  Harnessed  Moonbeams,  and  American 
English. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — A  summer 
school  for  teachers  was  conducted  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Soares,  a  teacher  in  the  Detroit  Schools 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Course  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Blind.  All  teachers  of  the  school 
took  the  summer  course,  as  well  as  teachers 
from  Jackson,  Detroit,  and  Grand  Rapids  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  course  comprised  two  phases  of 


teaching  the  blind,  a  course  in  methods  and  a  I 
course  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  going  into  I 
the  backgi’ound  historically,  psychologically,  ete.  | 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. — The  first  I 
magazine  in  Moon  to  be  printed  in  America  has  I 
recently  been  launched  by  the  Braille  Institute.  1 
This  magazine.  New  Moon,  comes  out  monthly, 
carrying  to  its  readers  a  digest  of  world  news, 
an  up-to-date  chronicle  of  political  events,  some 
humor,  household  helps,  and  an  occasional  short 
story.  In  the  months  of  June  and  December, 
1933,  a  specimen  edition  of  this  magazine  was 
published  for  circulation  among  Moon-type 
readers  to  measure  the  demand  that  exists  for 
such  a  periodical.  By  January,  1934,  more  than 
two  thousand  elderly  persons,  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  parts  of  the  country,  were  located;  and 
w  ith  the  securing  of  further  funds,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  New  Moon  will  be  extended  to  all  who 
desire  to  benefit  by  the  publication.  i 

The  first  book  ever  published  in  America  in  | 
Moon  type  was  released  by  the  Braille  Institute  ’ 
in  midsummer  of  this  year.  It  was  Dear  Enemy, 
by  Jean  Webster,  published  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  under  the  federal  appropriation  made 
available  through  the  Pratt-Smoot  law.  Precious 
Jeopardy,  a  Christmas  story  by  Lloyd  C.  Doug¬ 
las,  is  now  being  sponsored  in  Moon  as  well  as 
braille  by  the  Braille  Institute,  to  be  ready  for 
delivery^  in  November. 
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Perkins  Institution — Seven  marriages  and  a  [ 
few  resignations  to  accept  other  work  accounted  j 
for  a  dozen  changes  in  the  staff  at  the  opening  j 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  its  one  hundred  and  J 
third  year  on  September  11.  Four  of  those  mar-  I 
rieel  left  the  service  of  the  Institution,  while  t 
three  continue  their  duties.  Three  of  the  new  [ 
members  of  the  staff  are  matrons  of  cottages,  ! 
three  are  in  the  department  of  personnel,  and  | 
six  are  teachers.  In  the  de[)artment  of  i)ersonnel,  > 
the  new  w'orkers  are:  psychologist.  Dr.  Eliza-  | 
beth  M.  Hincks,  graduate  of  Vassar,  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  from  Radcliffe,  for  two  years  a  student  [ 
in  the  clinics  of  Europe,  doing  work  chiefly  un¬ 
der  Jung,  for  several  years  director  of  the  I 
Wayne  County  Clinic  of  Child  Study  in  De-  j 
troit,  and  author  of  several  publications  in  her  | 
field;  secretary,  Miss  Janet  Cairns,  graduate  of  I 
Smith  College  with  honors  in  sociology,  and  a 
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member  of  last  year’s  Harvard  Class;  field 
worker,  Miss  Ruth  Douglas,  psychiatric  social 
worker,  graduate  of  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work.  New  teachers  are:  Miss  Ruth 
Stackpole,  exchange  teacher  for  the  deaf-blind 
department,  who  has  completed  the  Harvard 
Course,  specializing  in  w’ork  with  the  doubly 
handicapped,  and  the  normal  course  of  the 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Virginia  Cole, 
teacher  in  the  girls’  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College 
and  School  of  Occupational  Therapy;  Mr. 
David  Abrahams,  former  teacher  in  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  Training  School,  who  will  teach 
in  the  boys’  manual  training  department;  Miss 
Jean  Parks,  graduate  of  Beloit  College  and  the 
Harvard  Class,  who  will  teach  in  the  girls’  pri¬ 
mary;  Mrs.  Elsa  Martz,  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  in  the  girls’  primary;  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hart,  graduate  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  who  will  teach  in 
the  music  department.  During  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Elsie  H.  Simonds,  for  twenty-six  years 
teacher  in  the  girls’  upper  school  and  now  prin¬ 
cipal,  will  be  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  Both 
boys’  and  girls’  upper  schools  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  boys’  school,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary 
H.  Ferguson,  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  who  will  act  as  supervnsor  of  girls. 

Veto  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
.\t  the  request  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  of 


Brooklyn,  the  Commission  has  undertaken  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  services  and  opportunities  available 
to  the  blind  of  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Richard  Cadbury 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  survey  and 
will  also  complete  the  work  of  the  census  of  the 
blind  of  Brooklyn  made  last  Spring. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Blind — The  pupils 
of  the  Virginia  school  earned  a  total  of  $760 
in  summer  projects.  Their  activities  included 
raising  turkeys,  caning  chairs,  selling  toilet 
goods,  and  playing  in  a  jazz  orchestra. 

Minnesota  State  Organization  of  the  Blind, 
Inc. — At  the  behest  of  the  Minnesota  Organiza¬ 
tion,  white  cane  ordinances  were  passed  last 
year  in  the  city  councils  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  providing,  first,  that  blind  persons  only 
may  carry  white  canes,  and  second,  that  any 
person  carrying  such  cane  is  allowed  free  pas¬ 
sage  through  street  traffic,  and  such  traffic  must 
come  to  a  halt.  Just  recently  the  Lions  Club  of 
Minneapolis  presented  white  canes  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Organization  to  be  distributed  to 
the  blind  of  Minneapolis. 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
On  June  2,  Mrs.  Lucy  F.  Hall  was  appointed  to 
succeed  herself  as  a  member  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
...  At  the  annual  election  of  officers  held  on 
June  19,  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  was  re-elected 
president,  and  A.  E.  Carson  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  coming  year. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - - - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  Ministry  of  Health,  England, 
has  just  issued  a  Report  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Marketing  and  other  Matters 
Affecting  the  Employment  and  Vocational 
Training  of  Blind  Persons.  Besides  vari¬ 
ous  problems  concerning  the  marketing  of 
blind-made  products,  this  report  deals  with 
the  management  of  workshops  involving, 
among  other  things,  the  homeworker’s 
scheme,  vocational  training,  advertising, 
and  cost  of  production.  The  Appendix  con¬ 
tains  some  statistical  tables  from  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Royal  Institution  for  Blind  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  work  of  the  “Seeing  Eye”  organiza¬ 
tion  in  [Morristown,  New  Jersey,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Dogs  Trained  as  Eyes  for  the 
Blind,”  by  George  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  the 
Literary  Digest  for  June  9,  1934.  It  is 
stated  that  there  already  is  a  list  of  several 
hundred  applicants  awaiting  the  time  when 
the  school  will  be  able  to  enroll  them. 

“I  Gave  up  my  Eyes,”  by  A.  L.  Floyd, 
in  Hollands,  The  Magazine  of  the  South 
for  July,  1934,  is  the  story  of  the  battle 
waged  by  a  newly-blinded  person  for  the 
attainment  of  a  normal  and  happy  outlook 
on  life.  Mr.  Floyd  tells  about  his  various 
recreations,  which  include  golf,  checkers, 
mountain  climbing,  and  fishing. 

Students  of  vocational  guidance  will  be 
interested  in  “The  Day  of  Success,”  by 
Helen  Bennett,  one  of  the  papers  given  at 
the  First  Annual  Conference  on  Major 
Problems  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  held  in  Chicago  in  February, 
1934.  This  paper  does  not  deal  directly  with 
the  blind,  but  contains  material  of  value 


for  the  worker  who  is  attempting  to  build 
up  a  program  of  vocational  guidance. 

In  the  Golden  Book  for  July,  1934, 
Helen  Keller,  in  an  article,  “The  Great 
Day,”  retells  the  story  of  the  day  when 
her  teacher,  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  came 
to  her  and  began  her  teaching.  Miss  Keller 
says  of  this  day:  “I  am  filled  with  wonder 
when  I  consider  the  immeasurable  contrast 
between  the  two  lives  which  it  connects.” 

A  new  blind  character  nf  fiction  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  Something  Human,  by  Shirley 
Darbyshire,  recently  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  The  hero  of 
this  book  loses  his  sight  in  his  youth  and 
spends  about  twenty  years  of  his  life  as  a 
blind  beggar,  after  which  he  inherits  a 
fortune  and  regains  his  sight. 

The  subject  of  synesthesia  is  dealt  with 
in  an  article  by  Otto  Ortman,  “Theories 
of  Synesthesia  in  the  Light  of  a  Case  of 
Color-Hearing,”  wdiich  appeared  in  Hu¬ 
man  Biology  for  May,  1933.  Besides  re¬ 
porting  on  the  case  in  question,  the  author 
summarizes  earlier  works  on  synesthesia, 
including  cases  in  w’hich  the  subject  for  ex¬ 
perimentation  has  been  a  blind  person. 

Ellen  Kerney,  on  the  staff  of  the  Bibli¬ 
ographic  Department  of  the  Library  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  pre¬ 
pared  A  Glossary  of  French  Medical  Term 
Referable  to  the  Eye  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute  of  French  Studies. 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Because 
of  the  near  relation  between  the  French 
language  and  Latin,  this  two-hundred-page 
glossary  will  give  an  explanation  of  many 
Latin  medical  terms. 

Helga  Lende. 
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JAPANESE  BIOGRAPHY 

Light  from  Darkness,  hy  Takeo  Iwahashi. 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  1934.  103  pp.,  $1.00. 

Takeo  Iwahashi  w’as,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  a  student  at  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo.  He 
contracted  a  heavy  cold  which  produced  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  eyes.  The  result 
was  ultimate,  complete  blindness  through 
detachment  of  the  retina.  The  story  of 
what  then,  and  subsequently,  occurred  is 
graphically  told  in  Light  from  Darkness, 
an  autobiography  written  in  charming 
English. 

This  little  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  deals  primarily  with  Takeo 
Iwahashi ’s  spiritual  and  mental  states  as 
a  non-Christian,  blind  Japanese,  in  humble, 
almost  poor,  economic  surroundings.  He 
faces  such  hopelessness  as  to  lead  him  to 
the  determination  of  self-murder,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  is  prevented  only  by 
the  anxious  watchfulness  of  mother-love. 
Iwahashi ’s  regeneration  began  at  the  point 
of  his  frustrated  suicide,  but  was  continued 
and  completed  by  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  his  admission  as  a  student  to 
the  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  Kobe, 
Japan. 

Part  Two  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to 
the  Western  blind  reader  who  usually  es¬ 
capes  this  spiritual  crisis,  through  which 
his  Japanese  confrere  passed  and  which 
was  made  more  acute  by  religious  and  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  not  found  in  Europe 
and  America.  One  can,  however,  keenly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  struggle  of  this  Oriental  to 
secure  real  cultural  development  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence.  Iwahashi  made  Eng¬ 
lish  and  philosophy  his  principal  subjects 


and,  after  graduating  from  Kwansei,  went 
with  his  wife  to  Edinburgh  where  he 
achieved  an  enviable  record.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  staff  of  the  English  department 
of  his  Alma  Mater  and  is,  besides,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  important  works. 

The  story  told  by  Takeo  Iwahashi  in 
Light  from  Darkness  is  not  only  interest¬ 
ing,  but  is  really  inspiring — or  should  be, 
for  it  is  the  account  of  a  real  conquest. 
And  W'hen  we  remember  that  the  victory 
was  achieved,  in  the  first  place,  against 
material  and  social  obstacles  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  in  the  Orient  and,  in  the  second 
place,  in  a  field  distinctly  foreign,  English 
language  and  literature  and  Western  phi¬ 
losophy,  we  Occidentals  have  every  reason 
to  be  humble  and  not  infrequently  ashamed 
of  our  own  lack  of  large  success.  Light 
from  Darkness  is  a  document  of  great  value 
in  the  archives  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
blind. 

S.  C.  Swift 

A  BLIND  ASTRONOMER 

An  Astronomer’s  Life,  hy  Edtvin  Brant 
Frost.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1033.  300  pp.,  $3.50. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  Yerkes  Ob- 
serv’atory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and 
has  had  the  great  pleasure  and  unusual 
privilege  of  being  shown  around  by  Dr. 
Frost,  has  been  taken  by  him  into  his 
charming,  well-appointed  home,  and  has 
walked  through  his  interesting  garden,  can¬ 
not  but  read  with  eagerness  and  keen  de¬ 
light  the  announcement  of  his  recent  book. 
An  Astronomer’s  Life. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  neiv  au¬ 
ditorium  at  the  Louisiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  cultured  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  came  into  it,  stood  for  a  few’  minutes, 
silent  and  with  head  uncovered,  then  re¬ 
marked:  “Simplicity  beautified.”  I  would 
say  of  Professor  Frost’s  book:  “Profound 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


in  its  interests,  its  naturalness,  and  its  sim¬ 
ple,  yet  scholarlj'  representations.  ’  ’ 

Truly,  this  book  is  “a  picturesque  rec¬ 
ord  of  scientific  adventure.”  But  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  could  well  be  called  “An  In¬ 
troductory  Course  to  Natural  History.” 

The  book  should  be  read  by  every  young 
person  for  the  inspiration  to  be  gained 
from  it.  If  I  had  a  boy  of  my  own,  I  should 
give  him  two  books.  The  Americanization 
of  Edward  Bok  and  An  Astronomer’s  Life. 
Dr.  Frost  has  come  in  contact  with  many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  renowned  persons  of 
his  age,  and,  in  the  pages  of  his  book,  he 
introduces  his  readers  to  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  neighbors  and  friends  of 
them  all. 

One  who  knows  little  of  astronomy  need 
not  hesitate  to  read  An  Astronomer’s  Life 
because  it  is  not  a  text  on  that  subject. 
True,  many  interesting  scientific  facts  are 
stated,  but  these  facts  are  so  interestingly 
told  that  a  layman  thoroughly  enjoys  read¬ 
ing  them.  Then,  too,  every  chapter  is  full  of 
human  interest.  Witness  this  quotation 
taken  from  a  description  of  a  school  meet¬ 
ing  at  Williams  Bay:  “The  windows  were 
open,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
accurately  these  veterans  could  calculate 
the  parabola  needed  for  conveying  the  to¬ 
bacco  juice  through  the  window  from  the 
center  of  the  room.” 

The  style  of  Dr.  Frost’s  writing  reflects 
the  modest  personality  of  tliis  man  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  who  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  director  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  equipped  with  the  world’s  largest  re¬ 
fracting  telescope.  But  as  one  reads  the 
book,  one  becomes  so  fascinated  by  the  in- 
tere.sting  experiences,  incidents,  and  facts 
that  are  depicted  that  one  forgets  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  “style”  of  the  writing.  He  tells 
in  a  most  romantic  way  how,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  of  his  ideas,  the  Century  of 
Progress  in  Chicago  was  opened  in  1932 
“with  the  luminous  impulse  of  the  distant 


but  familiar  star,  Arcturus,  shining  with 
the  yellow  light  of  the  first  magnitude  as  a 
favorite  luminary  of  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  sky.”  Then,  in  an  equally  interesting 
way,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  his  little 
granddaughter,  who  is  “half  five  and  half 
six,  ’  ’  as  she  acts  as  guide  through  his  gar¬ 
den  while  he  observes  the  development  of 
the  flowers  and  listens  to  his  favorite  birds. 

In  his  chapter  on  blindness,  not  many 
references  are  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  blind,  but  ambitious  blind  persons 
can  find  in  this  chapter  suggestions  and 
guide  posts  which  ought  to  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value. 

Dr.  Frost’s  son,  Frederick,  who  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  “The  Phantom 
Lover,”  composed  the  following  poem  and 
dedicated  it  to  his  father : 


The  Blind  Astronomer 


I  see  him  day  by  day. 

His  clean,  fine  face — 

His  almost  silver  hair — 

Smiling  as  he  feels  his  way 
Through  awakening  springtime  days 
He  cannot  hope  to  see. 


His  eager  brain. 

His  search  for  Truth, 

His  finest  hopes 
Are  caged  and  blinded 
By  the  darkness  of  his  eyes. 
And  yet  I  see  him 
Day  by  day 

Smiling  with  the  spring. 


A.  J.  Caldwell 


BRAILLE  TEXTBOOK 
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The  Braille  Reader,  a  textbook  for  adult 
beginners,  is  now  for  loan  at  the  Perkins 
Library  and  for  sale  at  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press.  The  book  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  home  teachers,  and  it  is  arranged 
in  sections  to  accommodate  either  bright  or 
slow  pupils.  The  first  two  volumes  may  be 
purchased  for  $2.55. 
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CLARK  WRITING  GRILL 

Those  blind  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  writing  free  hand  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  new  Clark  Writing  Grill  is 
now  available.  It  is  made  of  a  light-weight 
metal  material  and  has  sixteen  guide  lines, 
each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart.  A 
stylograph  or  inkograph  pen  with  a  wire 
point  are  both  successfully  used  with  this 
grill,  or  a  regular  fountain  pen  may  be  used 
if  it  is  marked  to  hold  right  side  up.  It  is 
possible  to  use  any  size  of  envelope  or  paper 
for  writing,  although  ordinary  typewriting 
paper,  size  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven 
inches,  is  preferable.  The  grill  is  fastened 
to  the  paper  by  elastic  bands  or  paper  clips. 
The  grills  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
cost  from  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown, 
.Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Mary  Terry  Clark,  28 
Cloyster  Road,  Lovett  Heights,  South  Port¬ 
land,  Maine;  or  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  Citj'. 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  op  History,  English,  or  any 
.social  science  wishes  position.  Graduate  of 
Michigan  State  College,  holds  a  life  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  is  also  qualified  to  do  tutoring 
and  any  form  of  library  work.  References. 
Orv’in  Willis,  1332  Emerson  Street,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Michigan. 

Teacher  op  Primary  Grades  desires 
position  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Is 
equipped  also  to  introduce  a  vocational 
course  in  storekeeping  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Graduate  of  Cedar  Springs  School, 
Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. ;  honor  graduate  with 
A.B.  degree.  Limestone  College,  Gaffney, 
S.  C. ;  has  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Miss  Oma  Atkins, 
Campobello,  South  Carolina. 

Teacher  op  Caning  wishes  position  in 
school  or  training  shop  for  the  blind;  ex¬ 
pert  cane,  rattan,  and  reed  w’eaver;  up¬ 
holsterer  and  furniture  repairer;  graduate 
of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  Blind ;  has  had 
training  in  other  workshops  among  the 
sighted.  Sighted  wife  desires  position  in  an 
institution  wdth  her  husband  caring  for  the 
blind.  Troy  Johnson,  1003  North  Broad 
Street,  Thomasville,  Georgia. 


NEW  DEVICE 

Salesmen  of  household  novelties  will  be 
interested  in  a  milk  bottle  carrier,  designed 
by  Lee  Johnson  of  Manistee,  ^lichigan.  It 
facilitates  the  carrying  of  milk  bottles,  and 
will  sell  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ylr.  Johnson 
invites  inquiries  about  this  novelty. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 
Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  (L 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


V.  A.  Becker  is  Scoutmaster  and  teacher 
at  the  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Charles  F.  Bullock  is  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  un¬ 
til  he  lost  his  sight,  was  connected  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  raising  dogs  since 
becoming  blind. 

A.  J.  Caldwell  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Lee  Chapman,  M.D.,  is  well  knowm  in 
the  medical  profession;  is  a  poet,  writer, 
and  President  Emeritus  of  the  Lancaster 
Garden  Club.  His  blindness  resulted  from 
a  dynamite  accident  eight  years  ago. 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Placement  Department  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
was,  before  going  to  Canada,  Executive 


Secretary  of  Youngstown  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Lloyd  V,  Funch^ss  is  Director  of  Music 
at  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  music  at  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Dorothy  F.  IIalfacre  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  School  System. 

Mary  E.  Phillips  (Mrs.  C.  R.  Phillips) 
is  President  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  is  Secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Home  Teachers’  Conference. 

S.  C.  SwHFT,  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
is  well  known  to  our  readers. 

Virginia  L.  Warkley  is  State  Supervisor 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  Wyoming. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  Inc., 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  .  25  per  annum  niember  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  SO  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 

paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


